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[From the Lutheran Observer.) 
GERMANS IN NORTH AMERICA.—NO. V. 
I. Tae Lurueran Cuvurcn, 


We begin with this as the oldest, and in num- 
bers and influence, by far the most important 


body. The character of division and distraction 
which we have mentioned as belogging to the 
whole, meets. us in thisdénom under its 


wnost glaring and melancholy form. Here also, 
the outward separation and the inward agree tol- 
erably well together. We have: 


1. The Synod of Pennsylvania, 


This Synod, comprising, under the care of 68 
minjsters, 224 congregations, and 35,274 com- 
nt members, is the largest singly taken, 
ost ancignt mother Synod, and the one 
that is and ed be the must German in 
Americt. J uyas founded and organized by the 
proper fathe thé Lutheran Church in A meri- 
ca, Dr. Muhlenberg, who came to America in 
1742, from Halle, fully imbued with the spirit of 
that place, collected the ministers and elders of 






Synods of their own, that is, five States on this 
side of the Mississippi, and the whole region be- 
yond, from Lovisiana two thousand English 
miles ep, Arkansas, Missouri, lowa, Wisconsin 
—which last Loin rye a very Considerable 
German population, and are now a principal at- 
traction to emigrants. Of the eight and twenty 
charges belonging to it, however, four are in 
Ohio, fifteen in Indiana, five in Illinois, three in 
Kentucky, and three in Tennessee. In the vast 
territory beyond thé Mississippi, we find aceord- 
ingly, not a single congregation that stands in 
connection with any Lutheran Synod. 

If we inquire how far the German and La- 
theran consciousness has sustained itself, in this 
by far the strongest section of the Lutheran 
Charch, we shall find that it is neither German 
vor Lutheran. 

It is not German. The German tongue has 
died away in its churches. With a few excep- 
tions, mainly in New York and the Synod of the 
West, its ministers all preach English ; seldom 
could the writer convetse with one of them in 
German. Where once the rich German chorals 
resounded, oe hears now monotonous meagre 
| English . hymns, sung by sgme youthfal choir, 
amid the general silence of the congregation. 
The liturgy, with the whole divine service, is of 
English fashion. The congregations are Eng- 
lish; the Synodical transactions in the General 
Synod, and, with a single exception, (the Synod 
of the West,) also of the District Syaods, are 
conducted and published in English ; the Church 
periodicals, known as the organs of the Synod, 
are in the Bhglish language only; its literary 
institutions are English ;—the whole coneern, in’ 
short, is English, and those who stand at the 
head of it as leaders, widi this to be the case. 

With too much American cunning to confess 
as much openly in the presence of Germans, the 
activity of these men all goes designedly and 
systematically,to obliterate the last trace of Ger- 








the congregations he had previously formed into 

the first synodieal meeting in 1747, and contin- | 
ued to act as the soul of the body for forty years. | 
He was a truly venerable man, full of large self- | 
sacrificing fidelity, glowing love and zeal of the | 
noblest sort, peculiarly qualified for his mission | 
by the talent he possessed fut organization. As| 
a theologian, he was doctrinally a decided Luth- | 
eran; but in his personal feelings we find a} 
marked prevalence of the pietistic element. The} 
influence of this pietistic tendency may be still | 
traced extensively in the Church of which he| 
was the founder. It has not, indeed, in the midst | 
of American relations, run out into a destructive | 
character, as in Germany; has not led to Ra- 

tionalism ; the Synod of Pennsylvania includes | 
to this day, no representative of that system. | 
But its operation has been to impair the force of | 
that strong Lutheran church-feeling, which might | 
have proved a firm bulwark against English in- | 
fluences, and thus tv produce a certain uncon- | 
scious dislike to doctrinal precision and symboli- 


cal authority, which still shows itself in this Sy- | ~ 


nod, while in others it has led to actual renun- | 
ciation of the doctrinal basis ot the Church. | 
Still, as already said, this Synod remains most | 


of all, in its consciousness, Lutheran and Ger- 
man. ‘The aoti-German and un-Lutheran ele- 


ments, within its present limited field of action | jooks back on this period, however, as the most dif- | unsold. 


in Pennsylvania, have been, from time to time, | 
separated from it, and gathered into other organ- | 
izations. The preaching in a large majority of | 
the churches, is German; the business of the| 
synodical meetings, the last of which the writer | 
had an opportanity of attending, is conducted, | 
not as in most of the other Synods, in English, | 
bat in German; oftentimes indeed the marvel- 
ous Pennsylvania German, as used by alajost all 
the lay delegates and a part of the ministers ; | 


still in German, which is also retained in print: | 


jand richest in the Charch, (It has a yearly income | 


This 


man. There is a certain vanity besides at the 
buttom of it; they wish their church to take rank 
among the leading denominations of the land ; 
desire to hold, at least, an outwardly respectable 
position in their view ; and this requires in their 
opinion, with the by no means wide-hearted 
Americans, that they should sacrifice to these 
iheir unpopular, and in part despised, German 


| character, the very life-blood of their own veins, 


and put on an American cvat in its place. This 
demands of course first of all, a giving up of the 
language, which undoubtedly might have sus- 
tained itself much longer, if only the ministers 


had used their influence in its favor, instead of | 


showing themselves ashamed of it, and syste- 
matically thrusting it aside. ‘Two men in par- 
ticular may be mentioned as the most active in- 
struments in this business of intruducing the 
English spirit, the editor of the Synodical paper, 
the ** Lutheran Observer,”” Benjamin Kurtz of 
Baltimore, and the President of the Seminary at 
Gettysburg, Dr. Schmucker. 


* In this congregation, the largest, best constituted, 


of towards $12,000.) he has had most severe and | | 
sharp conflicts to endare with the English element. | 8M: which buok is finding its way to places 
vanquished, and forced to withdraw, and | 


for churches with English service. He 


ficult of his life. 


+ As characteristic of German theol ] litera- | 
ture in America, it may be mentioned he com- 


positor, left in the lurch by his lazy r, gave in 
some numbers extragys from Zschoke’s novel, The 
Broken Pot! , 


Dine 
PRAYER. 


Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the stillness | 





N- Y- UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
[Extracts from the Second Annual Report.} 


_A second year of our existence as an Associ- 
ation has come round. Much was hoped for, 
when the Association was formed. During the 
first year of its formation, much good was be- 
gun, There was then, and there is now, a wide 
field of usefulness open before us, as Christians; 
not only or merely as Unitarians, but as a part 
of the Church of Uhrist. And yet we excuse 
ourselves for our neglect of furnishing the 
means to send out the glad tidings of the Gos- 
pel, although the call fur it comes in from every 
quarter, loud and strong. Why isit sot Be- 
cause we fear that we shall be called sectarian. 
There is a sentiment among us us Christians, 
which dreads to be denominated sectarian ; and, 
if we do nothing, there surely will be no cause 
to call us so. But is not this feeling carried too 
far! Can any view of religion be disseminated, 
if, by so doing, those who send it forth, are to 
be called in an invidious sense, sectarian? Is it 
not our duty as Christians, to extend what we 
velieve isthe truth! * ° ° *. g* 

Our newspaper, it is believed, bas dosb.at 
well, uf not tier,) in the number of its 
subscribers, as any religious journal in the 
time, during which it has been published. 
Rev. Mr. Farley and Rev. Mr. Bellows 
sustained the office of Editors of the paper for 
the last year. Their labors were gratui- 
_tous., The Association, and all Unitaiians owe 
| them adem of gratitade fur the valuable servi- 
ces they rendered the cause of Liberal Christi- 
anity. Mrs. Kirkland was associated with 
them during the year. Mr. Farley’s avocations 
were such, that he felt he could not, consistent- 
ly, devote his time, hereafter, as Editor—-and 
an ariangement has been made for the year 
with the Rev. Mr. Bellows, who will contunve 
the Editorship, aided by Mrs. Kirkland. 

The various Unitarian Societies in the State 
are in about the same condition as they were in 
at the last report. 

Your Directors have had, through the past 
year, conunual calls for Tracts, and they have 
been enabled to supply the demand, having re- | 
ceived as many as they asked for from the 
American Unitarian Association. Our own As- 
suciation has published during the year, as 
Tracts,— 


| 


long repelled by the hardness and the contra- 
dictions of other systems. He felt no anxiety 
for the spread of Unitarivnism as a sect ; he had 
giver that up,longago. He looked to the pow- 
er which our doctrines evidently ss and 
have exerted, of qualifying the whole state of 
religious feeling, by a gradual fusion of our 
Opinions with the opinions of the Christian 
world, We are already exerting this influence, 
inevitably, whether we intend itor not. We 
need but place ourselves on ihe tide of human 
events, to accomplish what we desire. Kvery- 
where an influence is felt, even upon ourselves, 
flowing back from orthodox hearts, which our 
position as an opposition minority long prevent- 
ed, or seemed to prevent us from reaching. 
Our opinions are recognized and with respect, 
by the most enlightened among orthodox minds ; 
and the very kindness which we feel for ortho- 
dox brethren, is a proof that our sentiments have 
had the effect of melicrating theirs. We love 
them the better for showing that they feel our 
influence. Mr. B. then referred to the last num- 
ber ofthe New Englander, which he had just 

been glancing at, In, the centre of it he had 

found an article relating to De. Dewey, which 

he could hardly characterize with too great se- 

verity, while, on each side of this most unwor- 

thy attack, was a paper, that for liberality, can- 

dor and general excellence, would have done 

honor to the Christian Examiner. It really 

seemed as if, perceiving among themselves so 

deep and decided an accordance with us in many 

respects, they had felt it necessary to give them- 

selves a sort of shove the other way, to counter- 

act this tendency—these very offences thus 

showing how much has really been accomplished, 

But not only have we a work to do for 

these without. We have also a work to do for 

Liberal Christianity—the elevating and correct- 

ing of our own body,the spiritualizing of our own 

views, the enlarging of our own conceptions of 

Christianity and its requisitions. We must not 

imagine because we have been able to see and 

to forsake some gross errors, that we have of 

course obtained the exclusive possession of all 

truth, leaving no opportunity for instruction or 

improvememt. 

Mr. B. was gladfo have an opportunity of 

mentioning our Christian brethren, in connection 

with these views of our condition and duties. 

They reveive our writings with favor, and are 





Two thousand copies of the Annual Report 
of the first year. 

Three thousand copies ‘ On the Alleged In- | 
| definiteness ot Unitarianism,”’ by H. W. Bel- 
} lows. 

And one thousand copies each, of the follow- 


gladly drinking at all the wells of truth which it 
is our happiness to possess. We must count 
this among the subjects of our Christian rejoic- 
ing. , 

Universalists, too, are feeling an influence, 
and there is no lack of proof that the course 





ing :— 

“On Fundamentals,” by F. A. Farley. 
**On the Authority of Christ, and Practical | 
Chrisuanity,” by E. Buckingham. 








* A letter from Mr. Huidekoper to Rev. Mr. | 
Bellows, respecting the Meadville School.”’ { 
We have circulated large numbers of the 


above, and have repeated calls for them. We! 


have likewise printed fifteen hundred copies of 
Wilson’ s Scriptural Iilustrations of Uoutarian- 


} 
whei@@he subject has never been heard of un-| 
til lately. About three hundred copies remain | 


During the last summer, Rev. H. W. Bel-| 
lows was employed by the Directors of the As- 
sociation 10 make a tour thro this State. 
Wherever he went, he found rsons in- 
terested for our cause ; he was greeled with «| 
cordial welcome, and in the towns or cities | 
where there is a church of our denomination, he 
expounded the views of Chistianity which we 
bold dear. His mission has iesulted in good. 
It has given subscrivers and currespondcuw w 
the newspaper ; and has, in a measure, been the | 


ing the minutes. Confessedly, the Synod is not of our thoughts, the evenness of recollection, | cause of uniting together those who, although | 


bound expressly to the symbolical books; still| ine seat of meditation, the rest of our cares, and 


the Lutheran scheme of doctrine is represented) ihe calm of our tempest. He who prays to 


as of unquestionable authority. 

At the Synodical meeting which the writer | 
attended, he had an opportunity of becoming ac- | 
quainted with the reigning spirit of the minis-| 
ters, their measure of education, &c. They 
were all well-meaning men, Orthodox Luther- | 
ans; few of them, however, very few, possessed 
more than a meagre amount of theological cul- | 
ture. Some young persons were examined, and | 
afterwards ordained, whose scholarship was be- 
low that of a freshman; one of them was not} 
able even®o speak or write correctly. The ser- 
mons and speeches which the writer was per-| 
mitted to hear during the sessions of Synod, 
were, with single exceptions, to use a mild ex- 
pression, bot weak. But what was still worse, 
there ran through the whole of the transactions, 
in every respect, such a spirit of lukewarmness, 
lameness, and indifference, as left one empty in 
the extreme, and gave him on this side little or | 
nothing to hope for from the future. So it monde 
with a large propoition of the ministers; the) 
congregations are all made up of those Pennsy!- | 
vania Germans we have already described. One 
has indeed amo 
munion she feel 
theran Church 
that issues fro 
of the fathers, tha 


the halls of religion. 
That this communion has kept itself German, 


js owing mainly to the influence of one, without 
whom it would probably have been, ere this, 
wholly extirpated, and who has been the soul of | 
it now, so far as it has preserved a German con- 
sciousness, for many years. This is Dr. Demme, 
of Philadelphia, a man out and out German, re- 
spectable, nay. venerable, in his character; on 
account of his immovable firmness and energy, 
his honesty, integrity, and official fidelity, uni- 
versally beloved and honored ; and in all respects 
formed, by his prudence, moderation, and com- 
prehensive circumspection, to exert a widely ex- 
tended influence. He is, unquestionably, the 
most important man, not only in this Synod, but 
in the whole German Church of America. He 
has weight, his superiority is felt and he is loved 
in the Synod; but he, too, has Jost all cheerful- 
ness and good heart. With the hopeless resig- 
nation of a combatant, victorious after long strug- 
gies, he beholds the German field surrendéred 
cotitinually more and more. The burden of labor 
in the largest German congregation in America,* 
whose chief pastor he is, afflicted in various 
forms, and of late severe bodily infirmities also, 
have helped to produce this effect. This Synod 
recently lost ‘ts charch paper, an agency of the 
first account, for exciting and sustaining a Ger- 
man church life. The Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, 
the only German periodical heretofore of the 
American \otheran Church in general, misera- 
bly conducted indeed, has been compelled, 
through want of support, a few months since 
to stop.t 
The Synod is destitute, besides, of a theologi- 
cal institution, so that we need not be surprised 
at the slim preparation of the young men who 
are now entering the ministry, 


2. The Lutheran German Synod. 


We pass, in the next place, to the General 
Synod, next in age to the body just noticed, and 
in numerical force, the most important among all 
the Lutheran Associations. 4t was formed jn 









fore the odor of death | 
its in which lie the bones | 
he rustling of the Spirit in 


God with an angry or troubled spirit, is like 


the man who retires into the midst of a battle 
for meditation, or sets up his closet in the out- 
quarters of an army. Anger is a pertect alieu- 
ation of the mind from prayer; it is directly op- 
posed to that attention which presents our 
prayers ina right line to God. For so have | 
seen a lark, rising from its bed of grass, and 
soaring upwards, singing as it rises, and hup- 
ing to get to heaven, and climbing above the 
clouds; but the poor bird was beaten back by 
the loud sighings of an eastern wind, and his 
motion made irregular and inconstant, desvend- 
ing more at every breath of the tempest than It 
could recover by the libration and frequent 
weighing of its wings, till the little creature was 
forced to sit down and pant, and stay ull the 
storm was over, and then it made a prosperous 
flight, and did rise and sing as though it had 
learned music and motion from an angel as he 
passed through the air about his ministries be- 
low.—So it is when a storm rises in the spirit 
and overrules the good man; his praye: 1s 
broken and his thoughts troubled; his words go 
upward, toward a cloud, and his thoughts call 
them back again, and make them without in- 
tention. The good man sighs for his infirmity, 
but he must be content to lose the prayer, and 
he must recover it when his anger is removed, 
and his spirit is becalmed and made even as 
the brow of Jesus, and smooth like the heart of 
God; then it ascends and dwells with God, un- 
til it returns laden with the blessing and dew of 
heaven. [Jeremy Taylor. 





LOVE STRENGTHENED BY BENEVOLENT 
ACTION. 


Weare not to defer the attempt to do good 
to a fellow man, till we have ascertained by 
an analysis of our emotions and affections, that 
we love him. Love never comes in this way— 
the proof of it certainly never does. {ts exis- 
tence can never be demonstrated t@ others, but 
by its fruits. And supposing it to exist, in no 
way can it be fostered and strengthened but by 
benevolent action. Affection towards a fellow 
creature grows by doing him good. The troth 
of this can be tested by experience. Love to 
God is strengthened and its reality placed be- 
yond reasonable question in a way analogous to 
this; for though we cannot be “profitable to 
God, and our goodness extendeth not to him,”’ 
yet we may encounter labor and make sacrifices 
in bis cause, and for the sake of Christ, and find 
pious affection gaining strength by the process, 
The more we do and suffer for him, the greater 
will be eur complacency and enjoyment in the 
contemplation of his attributes, his works and 
ways, his government both of providence and 
grace. [Christian Mirror.” 





POWER OF FAITH. 


Wheyever we are, and however it is with us, 
faith sees that God is always the same, and is 
all-sofficient. Faith does not look at the difficul- 
ties in our way, but listens to the voice of the 
promises, and rests on the faithfulness of Him 
that hath promised: God will hear no voice but 
that of faith; and when faith speaks, God al- 





1821, by the union of a part of the Pennsy|ya- 
nia Synod and three Synods previously formed 
independently of this, those namely of New 
York, North Carolina and Maryland. Since 
1821. several other bodies, formed partly out of 
fragments subsequently broken off from the 
Pennsylvania Synod, and partly from new. ele- 
ments, have come into the connection; so that 
it now nambers fourteen district Synods, with 
we: ministers, and 64,765 communicant mem- 
rs. 


The New York Synod, then left wholly Ger- 
man, has become again more than three-fourths 
English, transacts its business in English, &c. 
The Synod of the West is intended to embrace 
collectively, all the Western States that have no 


ways hears. ‘‘Ask what you will, and it shall 

be given you.’’ Faith honors God with con- 

— and he crowns faith with success. 
ones. 





A WORD TO PASTORS. 


Be ensamples to the flock, or models, as the 
Apostle hath it,that they may be stamped aright, 
taking the impression of your ives.—Sound doe- 
trine alone will not serve; though the water you 
give your flock be pure, yet if you lay spotted 
rods before them, it will bring forth spotted lives 
in them. Either teach not at all, o1 teach by the 


| distant from each other, enjoy a like faith. | 


Wouid that we could send out many such mis- | 
sionaries ! 
Ao auxiliary Association has been formed in 
Buffalo, which has regularly organized itself by | 
the choice of officers —lt has forwarded to the} 
parent Association the subscriptions of forty- 
three members. 

In this city the effort has been made to estab- 
lish a third Unitarian Society. It is yet uncer-| 
tain whether the enterprize shall be abanduned | 
at the end of the term, or continued for a 
longer period. This preject involved an ex-| 
pense of over one thousand dollars. 

The effort now making to send everywhere, 

at aveiy low price, the works of Dr. Chan- 
ning, is commended to every one by your Direc- | 
tors, and they trust that we shall not be behind | 
our brethren tn this good work. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars are annual- 
ly sent, to endeavor to redeem the heathen from 
their idols, and to bring them to Christ, io 
which, we, as Christians, do not engage, be- 
cause we cannot sympathise in the ductrines 
which are taught; although we reverence the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion which leads | 
men to jabor, far from home and kindred, for 
the welfare of their brethren. Shall the re- 
proach rest on us, that, of our abundance, we 
will not give even a few thousands, to raise the 
ignorant and the wicked of our country from the 
path of sin? 

We, declining to engage in foreign missions, 
say, and truly say, there is enough to be done 
at home, and we will employ our money and 
energies here. Let each one ask himself and 
herself the question—* Do I do it?” 

‘* The harvest truly is p!enteous, but the la- 
borers are few.”’ 


| 


REMARKS OF SPEAKERS AT THE 
MELTING- 


The Rev. Mr. Farley moved an acceptance of 
the Report of the Treasurer, but said he could 
not do so without giving expression to his 
feelings of mortification at the returns from 
Brooklyn. He was here interrupied by the 
Treasurer, who stated that the Report was 
strictly correct, but that he would ‘relieve Mr. 
F.. by saying that he understood there had been 
a paper circulated at Brouklyn on which there 
is about $500. Mr. Farley resumed, He was 
pat quite at ease, he said, and could now, 
with more heart, renew his motion. Still, ta- 
king this and the other Report together, he 
could not feel as muck encouraged as others 
who hai spoken seemed to be. If there was 
any sincerity in our professions, then were our 
views of Christianity to usof the highest mo- 
ment. He did not doubt—nay, he rejviced that 
there was reality in what we had already main- 
tained, viz: that there was a vast amount of 
Christian truth held in common by all profess- 
edly Christian denominations. Nevertheless, he 
feit that what was peculiar to our views of 
Christianity, weat very largely to make Uniia- 
rianism identical with the glorious Gospel of 
the blessed God. And if others felt so, should 
there not be more effort, more sacrifice, more 
pecuniary aid, in behalf of the great end of this 
Association? He trusted, indeed, that by a 
truer and juster consideration of its objects, and 
the means put in erie by its directors among 
our people, the Treasurer’s Report next yea: 
would show a large balance on the credit side. 

The Treasurer stated, that of the amount 
subscribed in this eity and Brooklyn, a large 
proportion had been given by very few individ- 
uals. 

Z.. Cook, Esq. , having resumed the chair, Rev. 
Mr. Bellows welcomed him to it, and expressed 
his sense of the untiring zeal with which he 
had performed his duties as President—a post 
which is far from being a sinecure. Mr. B 
then proceeded to epeak of the objects and aims 
of the Association, which he considered to be 
primarily the dissemination of pure Christianity. 
He believed that in the writings of our denomi- 
nation may be found much that would inspire 
increased interest in religious truth wherever 








rhetoric of your lives. (Leighton. 


| their withdrawal or their withholding? 





they should be read—would attract many minds 


| taken by our paper has been the means of wak- 


ing up a kindly feeling towards us, in some of 
the best minds among them. 

While we have these ample grounds to be- 
lieve that our work is a great and good one, it 
becomes a question—Shall we not do if? We 
have the credit, among our Eastern brethren, of 
doing a good deal. We have even, there, been 
considered as an active Sody! A slight degree 
of what may be called a highly flattering jealousy 
ofthe Association has been felt there, as we are 
told. Seriously, a great interest is felt at the 
Eastim our operations. Our friends perceive 


| that we are at least in a position to do a great 


deal—if we will! Shall our opportunities be 
lost—our efforts paralyzed by lack of means—by 
They 
are here—there is no reason why we should not 
have them. Even a few thousand dollars might 
be made to do great things. Smal! though the 
meeting might be, we could begin the work 


there—in our gwn hearts, where all good works 
must begin. ? T je, shas 3 . wid - 
val Uni arian could be taken y ihe on, rn 


held there long enough to hear an earnest state- 
ment of facts, the work would be done. The 
neglect we Jament proceeds from inattention— 
pre-oceupation—not from real indifference, The 


| home truths contained in the Reptrt, none could 


deny. It was high time to prepare to tell a dif- 
ferent story. 

Mr. Warren observed that it had been said 
all we wantis to get men to attend to these 
things. He did not very well see how this was 
to be done. ile had been trying it for ten years. 
He came to the city and the church with a sense 
of responsibility--- not feeling that to sit in charch 
on Sundays and hear sermons, comprised the 
whole of his duty as aChristian church member. 
He offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That Unitarian Christianity de- 
serves, and should receive, from its believers 
more interest in the cause, more zeal in its dis- 
semination, and more pecuniary teans for its 
support, than have yet been given to it. 


Mr. Warren continued: It is usually said 
that money commands interest; he believed, on 
the other hand, that interest would command 
money, 

In conclusion, Mr. Warren said he should 
borrow the language of Father Taylor, who 
Was wont to say on such occasions, “I don’t 
want you just to put your hand im your pocket 
and feel round for a sixpence, bui to put it deep 
down, and pull out a handful.” 





A CRITICAL PERIOD IN OUR NATIONAL 
HISTORY, 


‘The present is, I believe, a critical period in 
our history. I believe that it is presumptuous 
in us to affirm, as the President has affirmed in 
his message, that the great question of the ca- 
pability of man fur self-government bas been 
settled. It is not settled, sir. We are settling 
it. Whether the manner in which we are set- 
tling it will favorably or unfavorably affect the 
condition of mankind hereafter, yet remains to 
be seen in the future. We are settling the ques- 
tion not only for ourselves, but for all who are 
to come afier us. If here the experiment of 
self-government should fail, who can estimate 
the consequences to oar race? We are to-day 
writing our history. We are impressing that 
littie space which we occupy between the past 
and the future, with footsteps which will be in- 
delible. Whither are those foutsteps now ten- 
ding? Shall those who are to succeed us find 
that the course which-we are now pursuing led 
to the broad fields of liberty, of peace, and of 
prosperity! *Or shall it be that we are only 
erecting monuments marking the bye-paths that 
lead to the pitfalls of destruction? These are 
questions that mast come home to the heart of 
every man who sees the dangers which now 
threaten them. Are we so blind, so fanatical, 
so stupid, as to believe that the great laws of the 
physical and moral world are to be reversed in 
our favor? Are we emphatically the children 
of destiny! Can we take our destiny in our 
own hands, aod control it! Notso. lt seems 
to me that there is a light streaming down the 
pathway of ages, illuminating the destiny of na- 
tions. and that in it is written, in glaring char- 
aciers—retribution. It is @ law in operation 
all around us—in the physical, moral and politi- 
cal world. It is true of nations as of individu- 
als: * Whatsoever a man sows, that shall he 
reap.’ 1 would ask those disposed to look at 
this question in the light of history, to go back 
and by its aid trace the Jong vista of ages that 
have elapsed. Let them go back, if they will, 
to the morning of creation, When all the sons of 
God shouted together for joy that Almighty 
Power had spoken a new world into being, and 
they will not find it recorded, in any page of 
that history, that any nation ever sowed the seeds 
of war and slavery, and reaped the fruits of 
peace and liberty. No! that passage remains 
to be written; and it requires no very great ef- 
fort of the imagination to fancy that we can now 
hear the voice of all nations of the past, soun- 
ding solemn warning in our ears. Let us be- 
ware lest that fate whieh has constantly follow- 
ed such a course of policy = not soon be 
ours!’ [Speech of Hon. J. P. Hale. 


j rail, then bitter deprecations and possibly impre- 


|side, and philanthropy on the other. 
| comprehensive word commands us to do justly, 


HEROISM. 


“ Is there no heroism in the stalesman, who, 
against the torrent of a infatuation, still 
stands by his country! Is there no heroism in 
the missionary and philanthopist—the preacher 
who seeks the heathen in the dens of the savage, 


pestilence and all the bloody ministrations of his 
art, at which even the brave turn pale? Un- 
douhtedly the truest examples of heroism are 
displayed—or, rather, they are concealed— 
every day and every night, by men— ay, and by 
women—of all classes and under all cireum- 
stances, in the commonest duties of life. The 
broken merchant, the ruined manufacturer, the 
widow who toils for her children, and the wife 
who watches by the death bed—these, and a 
thousand others, may exhibit, in the perform- 
ance of duty under adversity, examples of for- 
titade, more truly heroic than are witnessed on 
fields of victory. Courage and wounds are the 
merits of the soldier; but there are wounds of 
the spirit harder to bear than any that are ever 
struck upon the body, and there is a moral or 
religious courage needing a greater heart to sus- 
tain it than is required for the struggle of glory. 

Let us always remember that heroism ig not 
the exclusive virtue of heroes.”’ {North Amer- 
ican. 





CHRISTIAN COMPREHENSIVENESS. 


[From Dr. Bushnell, in the New Englander.) 


A comprehensive character is the only really 
great character possible among men. One man 
abhors all prejudice, testifies against it night 
and day, places all his guards on the side oppo- 
site, and falls into an error quite as hurtful and 
more weak, ceasing to have any fixed opinion, 
or to hold manfolly any truth whatever. Anoth- 
er, seeing no evil but in a change of opinions, 
holds his opinions by his will and not by his n- 
derstanding. And as no truth can penetrate the 
will, he becomes a stupid and obstinate bigot— 
standing for truth itself, as if it were no better 
than falsehood. 

Some persons are all for charity, meaning by 
the term a spirit of allowance towards the faults 
und crimes of others. Christ, they say, com- 
mands us not to judge; but they do not observe 
that there are things which we can see without 
judging, and which, as they display their own 
iniquity, ought to be condemned in the severest 
terms of reprobation. Charity will cover a mul- 
titude of sins—not all. ‘The dearest and truest 
charity will uncover many. (pposite to such, 
we have a tribe of censorious Christians, who 
require us to be bold against sin, who put the 
| harshest constructions on all conduct, scorching 
and denouneing as surely as they speak. If they 
could not find some sin to denounce, they would 
begin to have a pvor opinion of their own piety. 
These could not even understand the Savior 
when he says, “neither do I condemn thee.” 
There is a class of disciples who especially 
love prudence. It is the cardinal virtue. They 
| dread, of course, all manifestations of -feeling, 
| which is the same as to say that they live in the 
, absence of feeling; for our feelings are the welli- 
ing up of the soul’s waters. Then we have 
another class who detest the trammels of pru- 
| dence, and are never in their element, save when 
| they are rioting in emotion. But as the capaci- 
| ty of feeiing is limited, it comes to pass in a few 
| days that what they have had is wholly barnt to 
jacinder. As the raptures abate and the high 
symptoms droop, a kind of despair begins to 
lower, a faint chiding also is heard, then a loud 





eativns tov; charges are leveled at individuals, 
Stews sal 


SIrvwe wen a . 
eructations thrown up at the sky are prow ee 
ible and audible of the fierce and devilish heat 
that rages within. —This is fanaticism, a mali- 
cious piety, kindling its wrath by prayer and 
holy rites, 

‘There are other classes of extremes affecting 


and the physician who encounters the perils of, 


2 
ture, is enriching itself by the spoils of earth, 
and collecting within its capacious bosom what- 
ever is pure, permanent, and divine, leaving 
nothing for the last fire to consume but the 
objects and the slaves of corruption. [Hall. 





[The following article we commend to the 
particular attention of our readers. It is the 
substance of a sermon, preached several times, 
and now put in its present _ Its author, 
Rev. Mr. Green, was first pastor of an Ortho- 
dox Church in Vermont, from which he:was 
called to fill the chair of Prof. of Sac. Lit: in 
the Western Reserve Cull., Ohio. He was 
next called to the Presidency of Oneida Institute, 
and is now the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Whitesboro’, N. Y.] 


THE TRUE TEST OF SOUND DOCTRINE. 


BY BERIAH GREEN. 
A conversation between a father and son, founded 
on Matt. rx®#31—46. 


Son. I was much impressed, dear Father, 
to-day with your exposition of the passage, 
which you read from the pulpit., If consistent 
with your engagements and agreeable to your 
feelings, 1 should eagerly follow you anew to the 
ground, where you seemed to be so much at 
home, and which you assured us would abun- 
dantly reward the most diligent and thorough 
cultivation. 

Farner. I am quite at your service; and 
shall rejoice to encourage and assist you in any 
inquiries, which the subject you advert to may 
lead you to suggest. 

Son. You began, I well remember, with af- 
firming, that the paragraph un@er hand furnishes 
a clear and certain illustration of the genius of 
Christianity ;—or, as you said, the way of expla- 
nation of the objects it pursues ; the principles 
it enjoins ; the spirit it cherishes ; the methods 
it employs and recommends. For the sake of 
obtaining a clearer apprehension and a deeper 
impression of what you offered, I should be 
grateful if you would repeat yourself a little. 
Fatuer. It is obviously the object of the 
Savior to furnish here a dest of sound character, 
This is to be authoritatively applied on an occa- 
sion altogett. sr sublime and for the gravest prac- 
tical purposes. It is most vitally connected with- 
the retributions of eternity. It is a universal 
standard, by which the Human Family must be 
tried, belonging equally to all nations and all 
ages. For all ‘nations’ the Judge had now 
assembled around Him for the express purpose 
of bestowing rewards and of inflicting punish- 
ments. Now as Christianity is always beauti- 
fully at one wit itself—as all its several parts 
are in the strictest and fullest harmony with 
each other, it must be its characteristic aim to 
prepare mankind for the trial, which it here de- 
scribes. To this, its principles and methods 
must be adjusted. Otherwise, it would be in- 
consistent with itself—would be fatally wanting 
in that unity, by which all the works of God— 
all the divine arrangements are characterized. 
Hence, we may affirm, that the test in question 
illustrates, clearly and certainly, the genius of 


Christianity. 


Son. What subject can be better adapted to 
the times, on which we are cast, when so much 
discussion is heard on every side respecting the 
nature of @htisti sits characteristic aims 
and methods? urder thie atmo oe oe 
nifies and commends as of the highest signifi- 


nee and the most healthful tendency, another 
describes as a mere empty “appearance. What 


one embraces as the true Faith, another con- 
demns as no better than infidelity. For my own 
part, | long amidst these uncertain voices—this 
confusion, to find the pathway, on which, erect 
hod strong, I may move onwards towards the 








their nature. What endless war have we be 
tween the school of reason and the schovl of 
faith. But the truly enlarged disciple will some- 
how manage to comprehend both, considering it 
to be the highest reason to believe, and the high- 
est faith to reason. One man places virtue in 
action, another in feeling. Possibly it is in a 
moral standing of the soul, to which it ascends 
between both—action inspired by feeling, feeling 
realized by action—thus in the meral liberty of 
the whole man. One class consider Christian 
piety to be a Godward and devotional habii. 
Another class are equally sure that God is pleas- 
ed with us when we do our duty to our fellow- 
men. Thus we have pietism or quietism on one 
But the 


to love merey, and to walk humbly before God 
—to love God, and through him love our broth- 
er; to love our brother and to see therein that 
we love God. Some are justified by faith, some 
by works. Bat as faith without works is dead, 
and works without faith are equally so, there 
are some who prefer to show their faith by their 
works, and quicken their works by faith, and 
thus to be alive in both. There is also a school 
of legalists, and a school of spiritualists. The 
former live without liberty, the latter without 
law. But the trne Christian soul is free in the 
law ; for it is the art of love to hold a soul under 
discipline, and beguile it still of all sense of con- 
straint. Some resolve all duty into self-interest. 
Others are equally sure that all self-interest is 
criminal. Possibly self-interest may offer mo- 
lives, that will bring the soul up unto God, and 
prepare it to such thoughts that it will freely 
love God and duty for their own sake, and thus 
go above self-interest. So one person is for ex- 
periences, another for habits; ene for sentiments, 
another for principles. But God is comprehen- 
sive, working all in all—only by diverse opera- 
tions. A large body of Christians insist on a 
perfectly uniform exercise in religion. Avother 
body are for new scenes and high demonstra- 
tions. But God, consulting both for uniformity 
and diversity, prefers to bring us on towards one 
by means of the other. 





ON THE RE-UNION OF GOOD MEN IN A FU- 
TURE STATE- 


If the mere conception of the re-union of good 
men in a future state infased a momentary rap- 
ture in the miod of ‘Tully, if an airy speculation, 
for there is reason to fear it had little hold on 
his convictions, could inspire him with such de~ 
light, what may we be expected to feel who are 
assured of such an event by the ‘rue sayings of 
God! How should we rejoice in the prospect 
of spending a blissful eternity with*those whom 
we loved on earth, of seeing them emerge from 
the ruins of the tomb, and the deeper ruins of 
the fall, not only uninjured, but refined and per- 
fected, “with every tear wiped from their eyes,” 
standing before the throne of God and the Lamb. 
What delight will it afford to renew the sweet 
counsel we have taken together, to recount the 
toils of combat, and the labor of the way, and 
to approach the throne of God, in company, in 
order to join in the symphouies of heavenly 
voices, and lose ourselves amidst the splendors 
and fruitions of the beatific vision ! 

T’o that state all the pious on earth are tend- 
ing, and if there be a law from whose operation 
none are exempt, which irresistibly conveys 
their bodies to darkness and to dust, there is 
another, not less certain or less powerful, which 
conduets their spirits to the abode of bliss, the 
bosom of their Father and their God. The 
wheels of nature are not made to roll backwards; 
everything presses on towards eternity; from the 
birth of time animpetuous current has set in, 
which bears all the sons of men towards that in- 


the character, which are more speculative in } 


on my improvement and welfare. 


dor and fidelity examine the several points, to 


explains the mutual relations of Jesus Christ and 
the Human Family. 
and again, urged upon the Judge, when He had 
been seen in the forlorn condition which he so 
impressively described ? 
gether striking and instructive. 
verted to the ‘‘least of his brethren’’—the most 
wretched and helpless member of the ITuman 
Family, as His own representative, in this mat- 
ter. 
Judge reckoned to His own acoount. 


here in a more confined and restricted sense! I 
am sure, | have heard from the pulpit, that it 
described exclusively a member of the Christian 
Family, a disciple of the Savior. 


limited, would ill befit the occasion, on which it 
was uttered. 
around Him the whole Human Family, to what- 
ever nation any part of it might belong—from 
whatever quarter one and another might have 
been summoned. 
representative, must have been adapted, equally, 
tu all, who were to be tried by it. To a pagan— 
to a Mahometan as well as to any other, it must 
have been adapted. 
helpless, hopeless wretchedness ; but not in the 


ads had never once heard. How could they be 
rewarded or condemned for their regard for an 
object, to which they had ever been total stran- 
gers! : 
broadly comprehensive—a nobly generic sense ; 
—as descriptive of the relation, which binds 
each individual to all the members of the Hu- 
man Family. 
ance with the idioms of the Bible ;—with that 
of the Hebrew, and with that of the Greek 
Testaments. 


er may be a fellow-man—a partaker with us of 
Human Nature. 
place and another in the Sermon on the Mount; 
a meaning in the strictest accordance with the 
doctrine, which the story of the Good Samaritan 
so beautifully teaches. No other can without 
gross incongruity be admitted in explaining the 
passage, with which we are now occupied. 


member, the Savior plainly teaches, that none 
of the Human Family can be excluded from 
this representation. For if the King appears in, 
and speaks through, the most abject and repul- 
sive form of Human Nature, He must appear in, 
and speak through, all the other forms in which 
it may be embodied. 
thest from the Throne, this poor cast-away is 
thus honorably recognized, surely all above him, 
along the ascending 
this relation. 
others a partaker of Human Nature; bat as 
stript beyond others of all extrinsic attractions— 
of everything except Human Nature—to draw 
forth our regard and to awaken our sympathies, 
In him everything extrinsic, collateral, inciden- 
tal—the condition in which he was found, the 
circumstanves, in which he was placed—in bim 
everything of this sort was repulsive: » frater- 


goal of my existence—the threshold of my 
Father's house. Warmly shall [ bless you, 
dear Father, for whatever help you may afford 
me in a matter, bearing so directly and vitally 


Farner. Let us then with earnestness, can- 
which this paragraph invites our attention. It 


The demand was, once 


His reply was alto- 
He at once ad- 
The treatment, which he had received, the 
But is not the word ‘‘brother’’ used 


Son. 


Fatuer. Very likely. But the word, thus 


For the Judge had gathered 
The test, furnished by His 


All had been familiar with 


Christian Family. Of that myriads upon myri- 
The word is evidently employed ina 


And this is in the fuliest accord- 
According to the usage which 
prevails both in the one and in the other, a broth- 


This is its meaning in one 


In selecting its most wretched and forlorn 


If though removed far- 


athway, are incladed in 
He is selected as not being above 


nal regard, such as the Savior describes, extend- 
ed to him, must have been 6 ie a 
man Nature, which, in despite of ogre yh 

tions, lived in his life, looked creat —" 
spoke in his voice. If, therefore in this cate, a 


of its intrinsic worth and dignity al our 
complacency, excite our sympathi ouse 
within us brotherly affections. Human nature 
low on the dunghill is no Jess ztself than Human 
Nature high on the Throne ; to withhold our 
fraternal regards from the former is to stand con- 
temptuously aloof from the latter. 

Son. We are now prepared, I should think, 
to apply ourselves directly to the mutual rela- 
tions of Jesus Christ and the H Family. 
On no subjeet could [ hear you speak with live- 
lier interest or higher expectation. 

Farner. In Jesus Christ, Human Nature 
was raised to the highest perfection. His con- 
stitutional endowments were immeasurably rich. 
In all the powers and capacities, by which Hu- 
manity is distinguished; He occupied ground 
above the loftiest flights of the most vigorous 
and daring imagination.: The very Idea, on 
which the infinite Wisdom constracted Human 
Nature found in Him acomplete incarnation—in 
Him was quickened into full expression—into 
an all-healthful and vigorous existence. Such 
He was Cohstitutionally—before his at gran 
were brought into exercise. And what he was 
in structure and endowment, such He was in his 
aims, exertions, methods. From first to last, 
he was every way true to Himself. To the 
laws of His existence, He was obedient, prompt- 
ly, cordially, fully, untiringly obedient. The 
voice of Duty was music in his ears. His tasks 
were His delight. Al! His powers He brought 
into the highest requisition in promoting the ob- 
jects of His existence, All the relations. near 
and remote, amidst which He was placed, He 
honored, and in the highest degree. In Him, 
the exercise and development of the Individual 
strengthened and matured the Social of His ex- 
istence , the influence of the Social invigorated 
and perfected the Individual. He was infinitely 
the most of a man, who had ever partaken of 
Human Nature—a Model altogether worthy of 
the name. He naturally took the place amidst 
mankind which by a divine necessity belonged 
to Him---the Turone. He was the King of 
the Human Family ; and as such their represen- 
tative. This relation, He sustained everywhere 
and on all occasions ; and that right royally. 
In this relation, He is to be reverently recognized 
on Earth and in Heaven. 

In every man, as a man, we find the same 
stuff, which was built up into the Messiah. For 
every man, a8 a man, is a partaker of the Hu- 
man Nature, which in Him was raised to the 





highest piteh of royalty---is constructed of as 
elements, as in Him was combined into absolute 
perfection. Just so far as any member of any 
of the Human Family is in constitution 
or activity @ man, just so far is he Christ-like. 
And every child of Adam is more or less so, or 
he would not be a chiid of Adam. For, without 
being in one respect or another---in one degree 
or another like the Model-man, bow can he be- 
long to Mankind? He ie, therefore, whoever 
and wherever he may be, a representative of the 
Messiah. No measure of degradation---no de- 
gree of wretchedness, which leaves a human 
heait beating in his bosom, however feebly or 
irregularly, can break upon this relation. Thus 
He represents the Human Family as their King; 
they represent Him, as His subjects. 


Son.---But does not a great majority of Man- 
kind refuse to honor----nay even to recognize, 
this relation in themselves and in their fellows? 
Do they not refuse to submit to His authority--- 
to act as His subjects? How can they be re- 
garded as His representatives! - 

Farner.—Some represent Him, both in the 








constitution they have inherited atid in the char- 
ver whey urenmain, Others, end by far-the 
greater part, chiefly in the Human pature, which 
with Him, they share in common. All are tn 
this respect at least, His brethren—even the 
least of them.—From His authority they cannot 
break away. He rules, even among His ene- 
mies.* Their existence, so far as they exist at 
all, is the result of a conformity, conscious or 
unconscious, to the arrangements He has estab- 
lished, and through which His kinghbod mani- 
fests itself. ‘In Him,” whatever they may 
think or do, ‘‘they live and move and have their 
being.’’ In His throne is the very fountain of 
their existence. They are, then, in some sense 
His subjects, and as such, His representatives. 


Son. Such thoughts impress me deeply, 
raise me above myself, bring me, awe-struck, in- 
to the presence of the King. 1 am now ready, 
reverently to hear how I am to honor the 
relation, you have explained, to the Messiah. 

Farner, A matter so significant—of soch 
grave practical importance, the passage under 
hand sheds a strong and clear light upon. It 
does not touch it lightly or pigs ey en- 
ters into it thoroughly and of set design. It 
teaches us, with great plainness and emphasis, 
that we are to honor our relations to the Mes- 
siah, by embodying Eis doctrines and example 
in earnest efforts to provide for the present necessi- 
fe of Mankind—to promote their present wel- 

are, 

Son. Such words, I never heard from any 
other than your pulpit. They strike me with 
surprise; so unlike is the conclusion, they de- 
scribe, to anything, which any of my other re- 
ligious teachers ever urge on my attention, 1 
cannot doubt, however, that when you have ex- 
plained yourself, I shall be satisfieg. 


Fatuer. In describing the test of character, 
to which in the Final Day all Mankind must be 
brought, the Saviour occupies Himself exclu- 
sively with those necessities, for which, aniver- 
sally, the Human Family must make provision. 
The incidental, the partial, the artificial—what- 
ever may affect a particular community or age 
exciusively, He passes by unnoticed. All men 
at all times, need to be furnished with food and 
clothing, with the means of preserving their 
health and protecting their rights in their mutu- 
al intercourse with each other on a broad ora 
narrow seale. And upon these very necessities 
as an illustration of the natoral and the univer- 
sal, the Saviour most earnestly and solemnly 
fixesouratiention. Hear Him. ‘ For I wasan 
hungered, and ye gave me meat: ] was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink: | was a stranger, .and 
ye took me in: naked, and ye clothed me: 
was sick, and ye visited me: I was in pri 
and ye came“unto me.” To what else does the 
Saviour here refer ihan the present relations, 
necessities—the present welfare of mankind? 
And does he not express himself with the strict- 
est philosophical propriety '—Are we not now 
endowed with life—that unfathomable mystery, 
which though we cannot explain, we may free- 
lyenjoy? Do we not now live within the limits of 
the Divine Government—amidst its Laws and 
Arrangements, to which we are wholly subject 
and from which we cannot in any way escape 
Are we not now as much the creatures of the 
Infinite Wisdonr—as truly dependent upon Him, 
and as fully under His control, as we ever can 
bet Are we not now sorroaseed wngry” 
talizing presence—beneath the shade ’ 
throne? "And did not He establish the relations, 
we sustain—enjoin our duties and assign our 
tasks! And as our natural rate arte von 
His eye continually open upon us* is he no 
prt teady to guide and assist and reward us! 
And are we not now a8 responsible, for oar 
present activity, a8 we ever can be, and for any 
thing, which at any point in the Future, we 
may attempt? Why, then, should not the Sa- 
viour insist, 8 insist He does, upon the Present! 
Son. My dear Father,the ground now under 
our feet, then, is holy. Little aware, I fear, is 
the multitude of the awful Presence, with which 
they are overshadowed! If our eyes were but 


opened ! ; 

pape Blessed are the —_ — — 
and the heats, which understand: . 
ter the pas onl responsibility, which the Sa- 
viour here opens before us, and survey the ob- 








fraternal sympathy was not thas awakened; it 





terminable ocean. Meanwhile, heaven is at- 
tracting to itself whatever is congenial to its na- 





was most clear and certain that nowhere could 
Human Nature, as Nature—on account 


: ich we must there be surrounded. 
si ey anne find ourselves within the 
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we 


imite of political economy. . . . providing for 
pve Ae ate toad and clothing , which their ne- 
cessitiesdemandt * * * og Ris 
Sox,—Bat, my Father, what has Political 
y to do with such acts of charity, as the 
Saviour here describes? Am |} occupied with 
Political Economy when I give te some poor 
outcast a crust of bread or a cast-off garment! 
Fartaer. The Gospel is every way—in all 
its instructions, tendencies, arrangements, 2 Sys 
tem of In our exertions for the 


es thods as are adapted to exclude deg- 
veaetion and misery from the world. It is oy 
object of the Gospel to restore man to oem 
both individually and socially—to raise the f ews 
Family to a natural—-to its primitive coo — 
Those, who now throw their stale bread 4 
cast-off garments to the needy and desutute 
around them, while they afford a pose st 
lief to one beggar, make tea! * 1 have heard o 
a Londoa biewer, prominent in the church, who 
contributed largely to the relief of the destitute ! 
Did he conform himself to the standard, whieh 
requires us to feed the hungry, and clothe the 
naked! He; when busy night and day in strip- 
ping the last rag from scores and hundreds of 

or, frost-bitten wretches —busy unremittingly 
in snatching from their feeble hands the mouldy 
crusts, from which they were vainly trying to 
derive a little nourishment! * That wealthy 
disciple, as he is called, who “is clothed in pur- 
ple and fine linen, and fares sumptuously every 
day,’ .... whose example leads scores of his 
acquaintances, through ostentation and extrava- 

ance, to bankruptcy and knavery—who is in- 
Sirectly yet effectually involving numbers in dis- 
tressing poverty; is he the man, who by scatter- 
ing the broken relics of his costly feasts among 
the poor,may wel! expect the Saviour’s benedic- 
tion! Not these... . are conformed to the 
standard by which the Human Family must be 
tried amidst the retributions of Evernity. What, 
my Son, must we regard as the appropriate ob- 
ject of Polnical Economy! Is it .not to afford 
the highest encouragement to Work, _and the 
fairest distribution of Wages—and this every 
where—wherever human necessities are to be 
provided for, and human powers are to be em- 
ployed? And what can this be, but to furnish 
bread and clothing to all such as need either the 
one or the other? Thus, and not otherwise, so 
far as the matter under hand is concerned, must 
the objects of Redemption be promoted. Clear- 
ly, thea, the Gospe! asserts its jurisdiction in the 
sphere of Political Economy. 1t is here, if any 
where, and thas, if any how,we are 10 offer food 
and clothing to the Saviour,suffering in His rep- 
resentatives. 

Son.—I see it. O, if professed Christians 
would for practical purposes put this consiruc- 
tion on the Saviour’s words! How generally 
must it not be seen and felt, that He came hither 
‘to seek and to save that which was lost!” 

{To be continued.] 
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“ THEOLOGY IN MASSACHUSETTS,” ONCE 
MORE.—REY. DR. DANA. 


The Rev. Dr. Dana has wriiten a letter to the 











the Doctor’s uncompromising hostility to-error 
is very apparent,—we mean no disrespect if we 
should call it a manifestation of a little ** origi- 
nal sin,” or, more familiarly, of the old Adam. 
It is in his allusion to Andover, in which he 


says, “ the young geatleman brought with him 


the instructions he received, and he could not 
reasonably be expected to have more understand- 


ing than all his teachers.”” Those who know 

Cad i : with | that since Dr. Woods has ceased to be an active 

te wifes ad oor Na Bo apace professor, the Old School theology has all died 

out of Andover, wi!l appreciate the keenness of 

Dr. Dana’s sarcasm. And yet if Professor Stu- 

art, or Professor Park, or any others of the 

present Faculty, were to die, we believe that no 

man in or out of New England, would be more 

ready to acknowledge their piety, or more sin- 
cerely hope he should meet them in heaven. 





wnt * > 
“ LIBERAL PERSECUTORS.”—A PROPOSAL-— 


THE MEMORIAL ON WAR. 

The Poritan of the last week contains a pro- 
posal from its editors to Unitarians, which, as in 
duty bound, we promptly communicate. It con- 
cerns in trath a very important subject, and if 
not made in terms quite so agreeable, it at least 
answers very sincerely to the Puritan’s notion of 
what is courteous and Christian, and we hope 
therefore it will receive all due consideration. 
It is as follows :— 


“The government of the Canton of Vaud has 
added now to all its other persecuting acts, that 
of a law absolutely prohibiting all religious 
meetings, except those of the State church, un- 
der pains and penalties. The law is so rigorous, 
that meetings cannot be held except by men 
having the spirit of martyrs. The Dissenters, 
against whom this law is levelled, are what 
would here be called Evangelical men. And the 
National church and government is in the hands 
of what would here be called Unitarians. ‘They 
are called Rationalists in Europe. But the Uai- 
tarian Almanac, published in Boston, claims half 
of the protestants of the continent of Europe, as 
Unitarians. And we are not aware, that any of 
the -protestants of the continent are Unitarians 
of any other school than the rationalistic, Here 
thea is a work of cruel persecution now in pro- 
gress by a Unitarian national church; and our 
inference is, not that any of our American Uni- 
larians are persecutors, or that they approve of 
these acts, (God forbid ;) but simply this—that 
what is called the liberal creed is not sufficient 
to ensure liberal conduct. And the abettors of 
the liberal creed are persecuting, after those of 
most other creeds have become ashamed of per- 
secution. We would advise those American 
Unitarians, who have so many regrets that Cal- 


Calvin and Servetus, some friendly counsel to 
their co-religionists, and entreat them not to 
enact in the nineteenth century, a work of per- 
secution that would throw into the shade the 
Servetian tragedy of the sixteenth century. 
They are already in a habit of speaking denomi- 
nationally and fraternally to governments at home 
and to people beyond the seas, and of giving ad- 
vice abuut governmental and social abuses. And 
now, in the name of our persecuted brethren in 
Switzerland, we entreat our Unitarian neighbors 
to favor them with their merciful interference, 














Puritan, which confirms whut the Register has 





and set forth to that Unitarian and persecuting 





said respecting the points at issue between the 
Old and New School Orthodox. He declares 
that the candidate's ‘“‘answers appeared to him 
to involve principles at variance with the funda- 
mental truths of the Gospel ;"’ that while the 
gentlemen approving the examination of the can- 
didate, “ claim for him ‘a modified belief in orig- 
inal sin,’ ” the doctrine ‘* is effectually and for- 
ever excluded.”” And this is “the doctrine 
which,”’ he goes on to say, ‘in the judgment of 
the greatest divines and most judicious Chris- 





} 
; 
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tians, and indeed from the nature and necessity 
of the case, imparts character to the whole of | 
experimental and practical religion.” 

There is, in the same letter, a paragraph sug- 
gested by this phraseology of ‘‘ modified ’’ belief, 
which is very note-worthy. It is as follows :— 


“ Will my beloved brethren permit me to in- 
quire : Is not a modified belief in the doctrines 
of the Gospel at large, the great malady of the 
day—a malady under the influence of which the 
church languishes, and the piety of thonsands of 
professing Christians sickens and pines away? | 
Are those truths of the Bible, which are Heav- 
en’s ordinance for the sanctification and salvation 
of haman souls, received by the generality of 
professors in their simple statement, and felt in 
their commanding, life-giving power! Is not a 
dilated—not to say an adulterated Gospel re- 
ceived in many of our churches with more favor 
than the simple, humbling doctrines of the cross! 
Is not a modified belief in human depravity, in 
regeneration, in the Holy Spirit's influence, in 
atonement, in the divine decrees, and (may | not 
say) in the Bible itself, extensively and even fa- 
tally prevalent!” 





Of course we should not cunsent to call this 
modified belief “ a malady ;"’ nor look upon it as 
the canse why *‘ the Church languishes, and the 
piety of thousands of professing Christians sick- 
ens and pines away ;” nor confess that it is a 
modified belief in the real doctrines of the Gos- 
pel. The piety of Old School professors, in 
general, is no more healthy and flourishing than 
that of New School professors; and Dr. Dana 
should look for something deeper, as the cause of 
the languishing state of things which he de- 
plores. We agree with him, however, though 
the sensations produced must be quite different, 
that ‘‘a modified belief in human depravity, 
in regeneration, in the Holy Spirit's influence, 


Bible itself ’*—modified very much from the Old 
Calvinistic views—“ is extensively prevalent.” 
‘* Fatally” prevalent, we cannot add, except as 
viewed in relation to Calvinism. 


Towards Dr. Dana personally, we feel no 
er sentiments than thoseof sincere esteem 
respect. We look upon him as one of the 
st representatives of piety formed under the 
Old regimen, and wish there were many more 
like him. The goodness of his heart appears 
above the dogmas of his understanding, in ex- 
pressing his belief that the young: candidate, 
whom he regarded as unsound in the faith, was, 
nevertheless, in his estimation, ‘ intelligent, 
amiable, and hopefully pious.”” With Dr. Da- 
na’s uncompromising hostility to the New 
School Theology, and to whatsoever in his opin- 
ion is contrary to the form of sound words, he 
unites great tenderness of spirit. Undoubtedly 
there is no one of the numerous individuals con- 
cerned, who has felt sincerer or deeper grief than 
himself, for the step he felt obliged to take. 
What his young friend and fellow-laborer in the 
same town has called ‘‘ paltering '’ with error, 
because the Dr. was willing to unite in ordain- 
ing the candidate if he would “ pledge himself 
to a serious and prayerful :e-examinstion of the 
questionable points,” is too harsh a phrase for a 
willingness to trust the consequences of a serious 
. independent re-examination, where on the whole 
he could not bat regard the individual as pious. 
And for our own part, though we do not actual- 
ly know that Dr. Dana would be ready to con- 


government, such reasons as shall induce them 
to change their course. For it is an outrage on 
human language, to say nothing of justice, that 
liberal Christians, and a liberal government, 
should thus have gathered up the broken imple- 
ments of the Inquisition and gone to work with 
them.” 


There is a proposal which we in torn make to 
the Puritan and our Orthedox neighbors who 
unite in its réquest; and we agree to comply 
with their proposal the insta} they’accept ours. 
One or two preliminaries need first be stated. 

In a late London Patriot, (as we learn f— 
the New York Baptist Recorder.) there appeared 
the following letter :— 


‘To the Editor of the Patriot,—Sir : You are | 


aware of the fact of the imprisonment of Mr. 
John Simonds, of Mursley, for refusing to pay 
five pence, as a church-:ate. About two months 
ago, he was summoned before the magistrates at 
Winslow, to show cause why he should not pay 
the rate. 
reasous. These the magistrates set aside. He 
afterwards received another order to pay the five 
pence, and ten shillings costs. He, of course, 
retused to obey the mandate of the powers that 
be. They then summoned him, last Thursday, 
before them, to provide sureties for his appear- 
ance atthe Quarter Sessions, to be held next 
January at Aylesbury, to answer to the charge 
of having disubeyed the order of the magistrates 
by not paying the rate and costs. He, however, 
declined (as | think he was bound to do) to get 
sureties ; and therefore they sent him, in the 
charge of the police, to the common prison, at 
Aylesbury. There he is to be confined, until he 
takes his trial as a common felon. This is a 
hard case. Mr. Simonds is a worthy, pious, and 
| devoted man. He has for many years been use- 
. ? ~ 

| fully engaged in preaching the Gospel. 


incarceration. 


Now, Sir, can nothing be done 


our cause '—Believe me yours truly, 
— “E. L. Forster. 
** Stoney Stratford, Dec. 14, 1847.”’ 


Patriot says :— 





{ 


vin burnt Servetus, to send over to the land of 


He went, and stated his conscientious | 


for him! Are we, as Non-conformists, to sit still | 4 s 
when one of our number is suffering for us and | °°" by the United States, to that Republic; 


| he did not produce sureties for his appearance to 


ht ile conducting air ser- 
van oa Free Chueh congregation of Cano- 
bie, of which he was a congregation 
which has met, for nearly six years, in a tempo- 
rary tent on the y of his grace the Duke 
of Buccleuch. e hope that this circumstance, 
and the facts brought out in the Parliamentary 
inquiry, which took place during last session, 48 
to refusal of sites, will convince our legislators 
of the importance of doing something in this 
matter which will prevent the recurrence of such 
an anomaly in a Christian land.” 
‘‘Here, then, is’? another * work of cruel per- 
secution now in progress by an ’* Orthodox ‘* na- 
tional chureh.”” Aye, it is persecution unto 
death, and, being done, as well as the other, in 
this nineteenth century, in the year of our Lord 
1847, it ‘* throws into the shade the Servetian 
tragedy of the sixteenth century.” And now 
our proposal to the editors of the Puritan and 
our Orthodox neighbors who juin with them, is 
this :—When they will * set forth to that”? Or- 
thodox ‘‘and persecuting government, such 
reasons as shall induce them to change their 
course,”” Unitarians will fullow their lead, and 
send a memorial to ‘‘the government of the 
Canton of Vaud.’’ 
As to the remark of the Puritan respecting the 
late Unitarian memorial praying for the adop- 
tion of pacific measures for terminating the war 
‘with Mexico, itis only worthy of notice as indi- 
cating the position of the Puritan in regard to 
great questions of national and public morality, 
and “‘ the weightier matters of justice, mercy and 
faithfulness.”” lf we felt concerned to justify 
the act of ‘* speaking denominationally to our 
government at home about governmental and so- 
cial abuses ;’’ we should only refer to the speech 
of Mr. Hale, (which will be found in this week's 
Register,) in explanation of the reason of the 
procedure of the memorialists. And finally, we 
would appeal from the sneer of the Puritan to 
the courtesy of the ** Christian Watchman,” 
whose Washington correspondent, having men- 
tioned the act of presentation, and the reasons 
assigned by Mr. Hale for its denominationa] as- 
pect, thus adds :— 
‘This is an example which I should gladly 
see followed by all our denominations ; and if 
the Unitarians of New England and New ‘ork 
can get up a memorial thirty-six yards long, how 
long ought the memorial of our Baptist churches 
to be? 1 doubt if it would bear a like propor- 
tion to our numbers, bat I should like to see it.”’ 





“DECLINE OP UNITARIANISM.” 


‘*There is a class of religious papers which are 
continually chronicling the ‘*decline of Unitarian- 
ism.’’ No matter what may happen with which 
Unitarian has any sort of connection; the change 
of a minister—the removal of a family—or even 
the rumor thata minister or a Professor, or some 
one else will probably resign—forthwith the 
event is duly chronicled under the imposing head 
of “decline of Unitarianism.’’ The papers in 
which these announcements appear are known 
to be opposed to Unitarianism; and hence the 
public are very apt to think that the wish is 
father to the thought. -Now if Unitarianism is 
on the decline why not let it be on the decline? 
It is hardly dignified or kind, to exult over the 
decline of what others prize. Would it not be 
better to rejoice over the decline of iniquity, and 
the increase of righteousness and holiness’? The 
doctrines peculiar to Unitarians we reject, be- 
cause we think them untrue, but those who be- 
lieve them will never be convinced of their er- 
rors by being perpetually threatened with being 
in the minority. If told that our sentiments 
| were on the decline w2 should stir ourselves to 
change the current, and we should reply that a 


untrue mma all 

This candid and sensible paragraph appeared 
in the Christian Watchman of last week. There 
| is wisdom and spirit enough among Unitarians 


| to do, as, in the last sentence, the Watchman 
| says he himself should do under similar circum- 
stances. We know not what influences may unite 
to diminish our numbers, nor what to diminish 
our general interest in religion and in truth. 
But we believe lJibera] Christians might undergo 
avery severe decimation, or be reduced nine- 
tenths even, and yet a remnant would be left 
whose influence would be felt through the land, 
and might be felt through the world. 











HON. J. P- HALE’S SPEECH, IN PRESENT- 
ING THE UNITARIAN MEMORIAL. 

On Wednesday Jan. 12, along with several 

other memorials for the same object, both from 


| women and from men residing in different parts 
j of the country, Mr. Hale * presented a memori- 





He is| al of ministers and laymen of the Unitarian de- 
much respected by all parties. He has a wife | nomination, praying the adoption of pacific mea- 
and two children, who are greatly afflicted at his | sures for terminating the war with Mexico, and 


| the reparation of all wrongs that may have been 


which was referred to the commitiee on Foreign 
Relations.” 


We have seen nothing from Mr. Hale that 


Commenting on this letter the Editor of the| goes hig heart and head more cesdit than his 


brief remarks on the occasion. They are re- 


“ ]t was supposed that, in the case of William | markably happy, pertinent, persuasive, i \. 
Bidwell of Cambridge, church-rate had reached | sive - eee: as er 
the acme of absurdity and injustice ; but that of 
John Simonds is infinitely worse. [t was vot till 
after trial that Bidwell was sent to jail; but poor 
Simonds has been condemned to imprisonment 
in atonement, in the Divine decrees, and in the | 4efore trial, and that on the miserable plea, that 


‘‘Mr. Hale said:—Mr. President—I have 
been requested by the gentlemen from whom | 
have received this last memorial, to say a word 
in explanation of its character, and in order to 
obviate an exception which may arise in some 


answer the charge of refusing to pay the sum of | Minds from an inspection of the petition itself, 


five pence,—we beg pardon, with the modest ad- 
dition of ten shillings costs,—the amount of the 
original demand twenty-four times told! A 
question is involved which deeply concerns the 
lt nate- 
rally excites one’s indignation to see an excel- 
len{ man torn from the bosom of his family and 
thrown into a felon’s jail on so paltry a plea; 

least 
confinement, and his letters, books, and newspa- | 24 
pers inspected and withheld at the pleasure of | This alone accounts for the apparent sectarian 
his jailers, as though he had conspired against character of the petition on its face. But, Mr. 


liberty of every subject in the realm. 


and then to hear of his being placed in so 


the Queen’s crown and dignity.” 


come ashamed of persecution.’’ 


of a common felon, not indeed for holding sepa- 
rate meetings,—(a crime for which the Orthodox 
‘*national church ’’ used to persecute, so that 
‘meetings could not be held except by men 
having the spirit of martyrs,’’}—but, as the Edi- 
tor of the N. Y. Recorder says, ‘on a charge 
of resisting to pay the great sum of five pence 
for bread and wine which he never tonches, and 
for cushions and cassock he derives no benefit 
from ’’—in other words, for not supporting the 
Orthodox national church, ‘‘ which he does not 
believe to be after the Seriptural pattern.” 

There is one fact more which we wish to pre- 
sent, and then we will come to our ‘‘ proposal.’’ 





cede piety to those who, like ourselves, have 
gone so far beyond his standard of Orthodoxy, 
we should, nevertheless, fee! surer of his charity 
than that of not a few New School men whom 
we could name. 


The following is from the Liverpool Times :— 


_* Death of the Rev. George Innes, of Cano- 
bie—The Scotch papers of Saturday last, an- 
nounce the sudden death of this reverend gentle- 
man at Elgin, on the 24th ult. We understand 





There is, in the letter, one sentence in which 
- 


Mr. Innes was a young minister of great prom- 
ise, and that his death was by having 


To use the language of the Puritan, “ Here 
is a work of cruel persecution now in progress 
by an*’ Orthodox “national church, and the 
abettors of the ’’ Orthodox * creed are persecut- 
ing, after those of most other creeds have be- 
A Christian is 
put into a Solitary cell, and endures all the rigors 


that itis of a sectarian character, coming only 
from a single denomination. The answer to this 
is, that it originated with that class who were de- 
sirous of doing what they might for arresting 
what they considered a great and alarming evil. 
They had neither the time nor the means for 
associating with themselves the various other 
denominations which divide the Christian world, 
and they did not feel authorized to speak in the 
name oron behalf of the Church universal.— 


President, it will be seen, on examining the sub- 
stance of the petition, that it is far from being ob- 
noxious to such a reproach, but on the other 
hand asks for measures eminently Christian in 
their character, and in which all of every name 
and sect may unite, who believe in that original 
test of discipleship laid down by the Author of 
our religion# who, when arraigned before the 
Roman Governor, said, ‘tif my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants fight.” 

Mr. President, having 80 recently declared my 
sentiments in my place in the Senate concerning 
the objects and character of this war, it seems 
unnecessary for me to add a word at this time, 
and I leave it in the hands of the Senate, simply 
remarking, that among the marks of publie favor 
with which I have been honored, the being se- 
lected as the ayent to present this petition to the 
Senate, is most grateful 10 my feelings, and that, 
whether I look to the character of the petitioners 
or the objects for which they pray.’’ 


THE DOMESTIC SLAVE TRADE. 


On the 17th ult., Hon. Mr. Giddings of Ohio 
offered in the House of Representatives the 
following Preamble and Resolution :— 


‘Whereas, on Friday last. three armed per- 
sons, engaged in the internal slave trade, en- 
tered a dwelling in this city, and violently seiz- 
eda colored man, employed as a waiter in the 
boarding house of several members of this body, 
and, in the presence of his wife, gagged him, 
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doctrine is not true because many believe it. mar} 
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laced him in irons, and, with loaded pistols, 
iorced him into one of the siave prisons of this 
city, from which, it is reported, he has since 
been dispatched for the slave market at New 
Orleans : 

And whereas said colored man had been em- 
ployed in said boarding house for several years; 
had become well and favorably known to mem- 
bers of this House; had married a wife in this 
city, and, under a contract to purchase his free- 
dom for the sum of $300, had by great indus- 
try paid that sum within about $60: 

And whereas outrages like the foregoing have 
been of common occurrence in this District, 
and are sanctioned by the laws of Congress, and 
are extremely painful to many of the members 
of this House, as well as in themselves inhu- 
man: Therefore 

‘Resolved, That a select committee of five 
members be appointed to inquire into and report 
upon the facts aforesaid; also, as to the proprie- 
ty of repealing such acts of Congress as sustain 
or authorize the slave trade in this District, or 
= remove the seat of government to some free 

State,’’ 


The Washington correspondent of the Atlas, 
in giving a summary account of this atrocious 
affair, remarks that Mr. G., and Mr. Me’llvaine 
of Pennsylvania, on “hearing of it, ‘‘went to the 
slave prison to get him released, but they were 
told he had been-sent off. In coming away, they 
met the-wife and children of the man who had 
been kidnapped, in the greatest agony, crying 
and beseeching to have him restored to them 
again. K 

The friends of the injured man got out a writ 
of habeas corpus—Giddings and Melivaine be- 
ing sureties in the case—but up to this time, the 
man has not been found; and the probability is 
that he is now on-his way to the Lower Missis- 
sippi, tobe sold to a new master, and that 
he will never again see home, or wife, or chil. 
dren. 

The yeas and nays were called on the resolu- 
tion, and it was laid on the table, by only four 
majority.”’ 

This Home traffic in human beings, born on 
our own soil, is more outrageous and ervel than 
the foreign, because the ties it ruptures are more 
tender from the influence of civilization and 
Christianity, feeble as the African in America 
is made to feel it. All that Daniel Webster 
once said in relation to any participation in the 
foreign traffic in the land of the Pilgrims,—is 
more mournfully true of the very seat of the 
Capitol, whither the sons of the Pilgrims yearly 

assemble to promote the common interests and 
honor of the community. There, beneath the eyes 
of the representatives from the free States, are 
the jails, and the grates, and the pickets, con- 
structed for the security of the American domes- 
tic slave trade. There is ‘the sound of the 
hammer,’’ *‘the smoke of the furnaces, where 
manacles and fetters are forged for human 
limbs.” There ‘‘the visages of those who by 
stealth and at midnight, labor in this work of 
“hell, foul and dark, as may become the artificers 
of such misery and torture.’’ Let free men use 
the language of Webster, and say of that spot,— 
the seat of our national assemblies,—‘‘ Let it be 
purifiedy or let it be set aside from the Christian 
world; let it be put out of the circle of “iman 
sympathies and human regards, and let civ- 
ilized man henceforth have no communion with 
it." Would that the same great voice, that ut- 
tered this on Plymouth Rock, might be heard 
repeating and re-echoing it on the hill and beneath 
the dome, of the Capitol ! 


oS ES, a Tattic + wow tong 
shall the Free States tolerate it in a place where 
they ought to feel the power given them under 
the Constitution is a commission from the God 


of nationg‘Wmabolish the traffic? may not be ac- 
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For the Register. 
GOOD HUMOR. 

Mr. Epitor,—My communications have sev- 
eral times been animadverted upon on account 
of their occasionally sportive tone. I am sorry 
for this, for it indicates some old fashioned prej- 
udices which I had hoped were becoming obso- 
lete, at least among Unitarians. We used to be 
brought op to think that religion and dulness 
ought to be made synonymous ; and any devia- 
tion from the rule in the direction of the least 
jocularity in cvnnection with matters of duty 
was profaneness :—to,be a Christian was to be 
dull, heavy, stupid and loggish, oyster-brained 
and frog-blooded. I supposed that in writing 
for a newspaper, though that paper might bear 
the name of the Christian Register, we might 
now deviate a little from this owlish solemnity. 
I knew that some of the heavier religious peri- 
odicals felt bound in conscience to be dull, and 
not only bad a design in it when particularly te- 
dious, but with most devout scrapulosity cherish- 
eda horror of being too attractive to ordinary 
readers ; insomuch that when an article was 
specially announced as ‘‘ substantial and valva- 
ble,’’ it generally meant heavy and unreadable. 
Therefore if 1 had sent a communication to one 
of these “ respectable and dignified publications,’’ 
I should have expected to have any scintillations 
of »geod-humor it might contain condemned as 
levity, and to find it published, if at all, with its 
points all blunted and its sparkles dimmed, re- 
sembling somewhat the “ Tragedy of Hamlet 
with the part of Hamlet omitted by particular 
request.’’ But I was in hopes your hcbdom- 
adal would be less starched. . 

And this not only for the innocent enjoyment 
of alittle pleasantry. Dulce est desipere in loco ; 
and itis as true in whig or third party man as 
in loco, All men are happier and wiser and bet- 
ter for an occasional laugh to shake the wrink- 
les out of the heart. 1 could be very solemn in 
urging the duty of playing the foul sometimes. 
It relaxes, and therefore afterwards proportiona- 
bly strengthens the nerves of all kinds of ener- 
gy. It makes a man honest with himself. It 
gives him a distaste to shams. Whence the old 
proverb, Jn vino veritas, but that wine makes 
one jocose and natural and spontanéous' We 
can have the good effect froma more innocent 
cause. An open hearted man is generally an 
open-mouthed one ; but better be open-mouthed 
to give out a Ha, ha, thanto takein wine. The 
doing the first from honest, natural hilarity, if 
properly encouraged, may supersede a resort to 
the last. I suggest the substitution to the con- 
sideration of the Temperance Societies. Let 
them think of endowing Professorships of Fa- 
cetiousness immediately in al] the Universities. 
It will be a provision for meeting that thirst for 
cheerful exciiement which is so strong an in- 
stinct in us and has sent so many to the bottle. 

Laughing is a substitute not only for the dram- 
bottle, but for the medicine-bottle. As a pro- 
moter of the peristaltic motion it is far ,better 
than all Mr. Halstead’s punchings and @@ymp- 
ings ofthe peor dyepenge’® abdomen. Dr. Kiteh- 
iner never inverted sdch a Persuader, nor Aber- 
nethy sucha,blue pill. It.is the natural exer- 
cise-chair ; weheapest horse-jolting; and a 
skilful pty of very pleasant practice. Ho! 
solemn-looking dyspeptic, nervous student, se- 
verely sour-faced divine, altogether too good and 
full of heavenly thoughts to Jook happy a mo- 
| ment, let me recommend to you all, my excellent 
friend Dr. Risus, for your family practitioner. 

It not only makes us honestly open to truth ; 
| it enables us to communicate truth acceptably. 
What may you not say with impunity and good 





curately answered—nor the question, How long 
shal] the ery of the oppressed be unheard in 
Heaven? As when St. John saw under the al- 
iar the souls of Christian martyrs, and to their 
cry, Hew long '—heard the response from Heav- 
en, “that they should rest for a little season, un- 
til their fellow-servants also, and their brethren, 
that should be killed as they were, should be 
fulfilled; ’? so new victims may still be offered 
up under the despotism of Slavery. But if God 
be not a mere name; if Christianity be not a fa- 
ble; if haman nature be not a phantom; nor the 
sentiments of justice and mercy the shadow of a 
shadow; nor the past history of nations a fabri- 
cation; then shall the redemption of the oppress- 
ed be yet accomplisbed,and they who are laboring 
for it have on their side all the attributes of Al- 
mighty Power, all the sympathies of Eternal 
Love, all the pledges of Revealed Truth, all 
the earnest expectation of Creation waiting for 
the manifestation of the sons of God, in 
a glory of holiness and happiness yet to be re- 
vealed on earth. 





THE UNITARIAN CHURCH IN BALTIMORE. 


We are-permitted to take, from a private let- 
ter to a friend in this city, a brief paragraph re- 
lating to the reopening of Rev. Mr. Burnap’s 
Chorch, afier it had been closed during a short 
season for the purpose of repairs and improve- 
ments. 


**The church was opened on Sunday, and the 
house well filled both in the morning and eve- 
ning. Mr. Barnap delivered two powerful dis- 
courses, The evening discourse contained the 
history of the commencement and progress of 
our Society. feam-B847-to the present time. 
Mr. B. was one hour and 20 minutes in the de- 
livery. He spoke with more feeling and energy 
than I ever before knew him to evince. There 
were a good many persons from the Orthodox 
Churches present, and probably they would say, 
if questioned, that Mr. Burnap was rather se- 
vere on those that differed from him; but the 
severity, if there wasany, consisted in telling 
the truth, which to certain people is always 
unpalatable. For years the Unitarians here and 
elsewhere, have been the subject of the vilest 
slanders from various sources, and itis high 
time that a stop should be put to them. The 
sermon,I hope, will be published.” 





tr At an adjourned meeting of the Board of 
Overseers of ard University, Thursday, 
Feb. 3d, the Rev, Wm. A. Stearns, of Cam- 
bridgeport, was elected to fill the vacancy made 
by the decease of Rev. Dr. Codman. ° The bal- 
loting was as follows :— Whole number of votes, 
65. Necessary to a chvice, 33. Rev. Dr. Ad- 
ams had 32, Rev. Mr. Stearns 31, Scattering 2. 
At the 2d balloting, the whole No. of votes 
was 68. Rev. Mr. Stearns had 37, and was 
elected. 





I> Other editorial matter makes it necessary 
to defer the remaining portion of our notice of 
Dr. Adam’s sermon, antil next week. 





I> Several notices of new publications, pre- 





effect to your worst enemy if you will say it 
| pleasantly? Itis the only way in which you 
,ean speak the truth and do good instead of 
| harm nine times out of ten in our respectable 
world. Horace did not express the whole ar- 
| gument when he asked, ‘* Quid ridentem vetat 
| dicere verum ?”’ 
For myself I have acted so often unwisely 
and unchristianly when very serious, that [ am 
encouraged to hope for more wisdom and virtue 
|in good humor and jocosity. And I suspect it 
might be said of many besides Cardan, Nemo eo sa- 
pientins desipuisse, nemo stullius sapuisse videlur. 
lam very tired of long-faced piety. I have 
been behind the scenes too much with the prais- 
ers of this species of it to retain any very pro- 
found respect for the mask or the disease, 
whichever it may be. As Ido not profess it, 
what right has any ove to require that 1 should 
practice itt It is very natural and right that 
believers in the Calvinistic mythology should 
identify religion with sadness, and consider in- 
dignation and wrath, tribul ation and anguish to 
be Christian virtues. But we who are only cheer- 
fal, joyful, loving Unitarians cannot.be expected 
to rise to the heights, or rather sink to the depths 
of their gloom. 1t ought not to be required of us, 
for ‘* to whom little is given &c ;’’ and we shall 
have to give account according to what we have, 
and not according to what we have not. Now 
it has never been given to us to be so frightened 
and horror-stricken at thought of our Heavenly 
Parent, and to think so very badly of one anoth- 
er, and to see such a direful prospect before the 
human race as the almost universal doom ; and 
therefore great allowance should be made for 
us when our hearts bound with cheerful grati- 
tude and childlike love before our Father and 
his providences in the world, tho’ they are some- 
times covered with a cloud. We know the 
darkness is only seeming and transient. We 
have faith, and therefore can smile still. We 
know all is ruled in wisdom and kindness, and 
therefore need not give up all our jokes yet. 
Does not even Dante in the dark middle ages 
speak of religion as 
Il fonte sacro de] mortal riso? 
I am aware all have not a taste for jests. Our 
dyspeptic community is proverbially a grave 
one, and to many the sound of a hearty laugh is 
not even as interesting as the crackling of thorns 
under a pot in which their dinner is seething. 
But so much the worse for them. If they 
could join in that laugh it would do them more 
good, body and soul, than their anxious dinner 
does the one, or their sighs over the melancholy 
world do the other. 

But they enjoy their sighs, we are told; they 
find melancholy rather an agreeable sort of 
excitement in the stagnant dulness of their 
minds. I can understand this, for I can remem- 
ber how in my days of Orthodox darkness, 
which were many, I welcomed sometimes, a fit of 
maudlin sentimentalism as a relief from the heavy 
monotonous drag of a piety which feared every 
healthful excitement assin. But I now know 
by experience of the contrast of a cheerful re- 


Hligion, that all the excitements by which the 


dulness of Orthodoxy is allowed to be varied 
and relieved, are in comparison stale, flat and un- 
profitable. They are unhealthy, feverish and 
unamiable. A kind of happiness they give, it 
is true, but it is as contemplated suicide gives a 
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kind of happiness to those burdened with “‘izedi- 











um vite’, Sadness, - 
against sin are the most ¢ 
excitements in which the f 


The notices of the use of bells on Pagan tem. 
ples and their general introdaction among Chris- 
, tans in the sixth century presented 

by courtesy termed religion ~*| too, the eymbals which At strack ; the ee 
ries. There are cases where” Anes | who announced a : 
but that is not common. It would be giving this ahead to go - ysl ie _ vere r 
“ sin-doomed and death-stricken world ’’ t0/| and the sacred boards, coal te ie scliie ste, 


much happiness if common; it would be #p-| ces, were m : 
proximating too much to Unitarian lightness of . “eat as — peat ea 
 Messenge » sounded 


heart; and quips and jests, and wreathed smiles rome 
would spoil solemnity. A give our Ortho-| charch bells oe wv a acre “a 
dox friends eredit for their gravity. To be cOn-| the siege of a city; though the honid war of 
sistent with their creed they ought to be a great! sound worse to some ve than he nd : 
deal more sad than they are Mae _. | war, will not now-a-days rouse some ty a 
This serious and indigaillt spirit in religion | to-por which is so apt to beleague: arin 
has prevailed se long in our Puritan churches that | in. Sabbath. igs _ 
even reformers who have renounced and protest-| “Fyrom being used for sacred bell 
ed against the church are apt to prosecute their | goon began nd be esteemed eins eta 
philanthropic reforms in thé™same spirit. By} jn the eighth century they were formal 8 
habit they speak as if all virtue must be morse) 1264 it being believed that alaniniel aan. 
and almost malignant. Hence the bad name rung ina thunder storm, effectually prevented 
philanthropy has got where Calvinism preceded injaries from lightning. The practice still 
and tinged its hue. ‘The philanthropy of Cath-| ,,1, among the Catholics, and a service is oa 
olic countries is genial and sweet-tempered. | ,orformed over new bells by the Bishops of the 
The philanthropy of our Puritan New England English Church. rom attaching so h 
—the peculiar and proverbial type—that which erence to the objeet ject itself, men p antien re 
claims to itself most distinctively the name—who | 141, 4 thing which should itself be age “ 
can deny that it breathes a different spitit from| 9+ wonder, if not of worship, by castin sells of 
that of Fenelon and Francis de Paul and Ober- | . 1 nous size. The huge pation of valet i 
lin, and above all, of the benign Saviour? In- Russia, the great Tom, at Christ’s Church Or. 
dignation seems considered by it the first of Chris- ford, and the monster bells in China are lien. 
tian virtues, Denunciation and wrath are it8/ 0, Would that hermony had been rded 
spirit of the Lamb and the Dove. Railing for| not only in sanatariuie cote tg 
railing, and even sailing without railing is it8|)4 in refere to al : : 
au aa oe ee bebe belo nce to all the church bells in the 
cosity and al! good-humor so diametrically at Many of these append : 
antipodes_ with its own sombre and savage tem- inscriptions, cael an ser lgdangs gen 
per. Jesting would truly be far from conve-|yalue. Others merely exhibit the taste of 
nient or suitable for it. A good kindly laugh | writers and the prevailing i 
would soften the heart too benignantly for this efficacy of bells. One of th 
fierce philanthropy. Therefore it cltims the scriptions is the following ; ~ ® 
merit of being serious. Excessively serious Funera plango At fonerals I wail 
and earnest, and stern-browed is it ; and so is @ Falgura frango, O'er lightnings 1 prevail 
hyena and tiger; a condor never’ laughs; nor Sabbata pango, The Sabbath morn I hail. 
does the boa constrictor indulge in jocularity ; Excito lenios, The lazy I animate 
and our rattlesnakes observe a solemn and tragic Dissipo ventos, Winds { dianipans 
gravity. Man alone, laughs. Itis a pecoliarly Paco ciinhée. The cruel I sitinie 
haman attribute, human, humane, husvanizing.| prow nearly this English lear senionpania 
A man who does not ‘augh, you will find gen-| in classic beauty to the original, every student 
erally far from the beau-ideal of the race in heal- | of Latin must judge. It is quite evident that 
thy intellect and generous soul; and even a8 4M | neither language would suffer from the loss of 
animal you may be sure he is diseased. Shak- 


‘ “| buth, and especially of the word ‘pacificate,”’ 
speare’s Jolius Cesar was right io his suspi-| which Dr. Worcester does not admit into his 
cious of a man 


Universal Dictionary. 

Who seldom smiles ; or smiles in such a sort, 

As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 

That could be moved to smile at any thing. 

Such men as he be never at leart’s ease, 

While they behold a greater than themselves ; 

And therefore are they very dangerous. 
My thoughts have taken this direction from 
some criticism 1 have seen in several papers on 
an article written by a sympathizing friend of 


mine in the last Christian Examiner—that on |The topic for consideration is broad and deep, 
the Treatment of Slavery at the North. The) and will allow of most diversified speculation. 
article is praised for several qualities, but one | There must be considerable difference in differ- 
fatal defect pervades it, it is thong pent minds, teuching the most effective agents in 
that this should be “its good nature!’’ Its) spiritual culture. It is a momentous question 
good nature is actually objected to! It should |—what spiritual food will most wisely feed the 
have ore ill-natured and crabbed! And | growing soul of childhood! Will it be judicious 
this is d ed in the name of philanthropy! |te present many or few principles? If few, 
The ‘tight of injustice and @mhumanity is natu-| then which? and in what order? Can sympa- 
rally provocative of pee ss and harsh 


| thy, devotion, truth, faith, hope, justice, 
judgement; buffny frie ard I have been in humility, benevolence or love—can these and 
the habit of regarding the yielding to this tem- 


their kindred virtues be so arranged in S. 8, in- 
tation as an infirmity to be charitably allowed | struction, as to make reliyious education more 
for, not a grace to he commended. {t seems it | easy and effectual than it now ist I hepe all 
is the indispensible culminating point of true | our teachers will render themsejves at the next 


benevolence! You may love the victim of op- | meeting, and help to settle these questions. 
pression, but be sure to make up for this indul- 


gence by losing your temper against the op- 
pressor. He that preserves his equanimity is 
no true friend of the slave! The genuine phi- 
lanthropist here, unlike Wilberforce and Clark- 
son, and like Jonah, must think “ he doeth well 
to be angry ;’’ and that there is a mistake in 
the sacred precept, ‘‘ not to be disquieted in 
vain,” or uselessly. It is a momentous work 
abolitionists are engaged in, a work of God; 
but is that any reason for renouncing ‘‘ the peace 
of God,”’ the cheerfu! and trustful serenity that 
springs from faith and hope and charity and all |2%¢ Pastoral oversight of the young. We be- 
the Christian graces? The more momentous lieve that the ordinance needs to be zevived 
the work is the more we need the wisdom of | *™0g 4S in the spirit of that grand treatise by 
self-command and the energies of a gladsome Dr. B. upon *‘Christian Nurture.” We trust 
soul. And the work of God must be done | 96 the ordinance becomes more and more 
according to the commands of God; and his the pledge of holy watchfulness, the promise of 
apostle has pronounced that ‘the wrath of entire dedication to duty, truth and heaven, its 
man worketh not the righteousness of God.’’ | #PParent neglect will be anged for hearty 
ltis answered that the same apostle elsewhere Bo : 
acknowledges that anger may be right; when pe eas din te, Ca 
he says, “* be angry and sin not; Jet not the sun special service on Sunday for bapti e 
go down upon your wrath.’’ But this when ta- soliton tte tfilbiaie canes pee Spat a 
ken as the indignation school of philanthropists |¢. ities an address made nasty acca the cn 
are disposed to understand it, is so contfary to| i .air parti he obli A Sim seh ase laa 
the spirit of the Gospel, that Greek scholars ee ee a eee 
apply the negative to both verbs and read, ‘* be Se eae ten fem oe Sane ener 
not angry and sin &c.’’ Receiving it as it ag eh eb eat ee 
.. 2 . od , 
_ " ss shee. shea gs vi Pay ing up to the public altar in the midst of an io- 
gry, be so as little as possible; get out of the er Pry tin Stags. calles 6 ~ 
hateful state as soon as you can.’’ This is vere? my u ne pls: pe Sees 
hardly a sufficient text for a sermon on the duty poe si = Arig Poet — 
of Christian wrathfulness. Iam afraid t00 it| tore of arene dian seuaily er a 
rescribes too narrow limits to indigna i- Ai . 
Silent » these short days. ees ears Ahina ts erties poten! en, ds 
better accommodated about the summer solstice ; son of Devid.”*: 
but even then it may be feared the sun must} gp onid not our iveung men apd maidens” 
seem to some kind wrathists to go down with too, be sometimes reminded that they have been 
too equatorial a velocity. There must be a/ dedicated to goodness and God—that holy vows 
very inconvenient huddling up of wrath all of @| were uttered over them—and Christian pledges 
a to sleep ull “ sun shall wi again. | given in their bebalf— and that it becomes them 
nce more, we say to Orthvdox philanthropists “a peeulis 
and those who re ever drank in wt datasheet “? penne, samiyeen good work. 


tea of Calvin—we are Unitarian Christians— ‘ 
we do not know, and are not bound by, your ? 
spirit of Christianity at all. If you like it, well ; For the Register. 


but do not judge people in a different world, at) THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE OPENING OF 
least in a different atmosphere from you. If THE WARREN ST. CHAPEL 
you choose to eall indignation and wrath, tribu-) 14, observed on Sunday evening, 30th ult. 
lation and anguish heavenly virtues, we are sor-} 5.4, appropriate services, consisting of chants 
ry for you ; but shall there be no more cakes/ 04 hymns, a prayer by Rev. Mr. Lothrop, se- 
and ale for us because you are virtuous In this lections from Seripture by Rev, Mr. Fex, and a 
way! Yea, by St. Anne we will have qur joke| 5: ours. by Rev. Dr. Gannett. The sermon, 
oat yet, and you shall not stop us. And see|r..4eq on Isaiah Ivi. 8, reviewed the objects 
whether asperity and churlishness, or good hu-| 114 methods of the ministry at large. In har- 
mor and genial blithesomeness will do most for mony with its comprehensive name, the preacher 
humanity and the happiness of the world. showed that this minigtry should not be confined 
H. G. E, to the destitute, but aim to seek out and benefit 
. 4 nected with regular 
For the Register. | all, for any reasons, not con heaton, 3 
A BELL AND A POMEGRANATE. _|churehes and beyond the reach of te pasiers of 
Happening once to be in a town in New Eng-| those churches. gc tag ae 
land on the artival of the first Church ‘bell:that| the intelligent and vicious poor, the virtuous 
ever appeared in that town or county, unless the | poor, those who ere ener * seg poate 
French at Madawaska had one in their setile- | ot scepticism, absent themselves from 1 68 
inent, the words at the head of this article fur-| tary and.public worship, the young coming into 
nished a very apposite text; Dr. Campbell to | the:city as strangers and without proper homes, 
Sp, neglected children—these and other classes were 
the contrary notwithstanding. TORE Spm, = ‘ der the care of the 
It gave an opportunity of remarking that the desotibed as those maaan - of the methods of 
belis upon the High Priest's garment gave no- sninintry i large... Speens 2 enens en 
tice 1o the people where he was, and likewise | this. ministry, the preac es 
; : before the| personal. intercourse ; and, admitting the pro- 
reminded him of his duty to appear cial religious meetings in 
Lord in the appointed dress. | | priety and need of 7 








For the Register. 
TEACHERS’ UNION. 


Thanks, Mr. Editor,— for the notice of our 
Sunday School Union. As its next meeting is 
at the Vestry of the Church of the Saviour, I 
trast we shal] have that beautiful room crowded. 











For the Register. 
BAPTISM. 


Among the tracts of our Unitarian Associa- 
tion are nearly half a dozen upon the commu- 
nion, but not a line upon this other interesting, 
significant and even sublime rite. We trust 
that this want will not much longer rémain an- 
supplied; connected as such a discussion would 
be with parental duty, -Sunday school influence, 
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houses and hired halls, expressed some doubts 
as to the expediency of gathering the poor into 
chapels built exclusively for their accommoda- 
tion, or forming them as 4 class into regular 
congregations. He then referred to the provis- 
ion of innocent amusements, useful reading, 
sewing schools and evening schools for adults 
and children, as other desirable and important 
modes of operation, The discourse Closed with 
a brief description of the character of Warren 
St. Chapel ; the results whtch had blessed the 
faithful devotedness of its minister and teachers ; 
and a tribute to the memory of Patrick J. Jack- 
son, who had been the fast friend of that institu- 
tion from the day it was opened, up to the time 
of his own departure from earth. 

We have often had occasion to speak of the 
Warren St. Chapel, as among the very best of 
the charities of this city ; and to show that our 
commendations have been deserved, we need 
only quote the following extracts from an appeal 
to its friends, which we find appended to the or- 
der of services at the anniversary :— 


“ The Institution is designed for children and 
young persons not connected with the regular 
churches, established schools, or other instita- 
tions of the city. Its aggregate of attendance 
for each year is upwards of 1200. Its depart- 
ments are a Sewing School, Evening Schools, 
a Vacation School and a Sunday School. On 
each part of the Lord's day there is a service for 
children. And instruction or practice in sacred 
music occurs once a week. Libraries and other 
means of intellectual and moral entertainment 
and improvement ure provided. Upwards of 60 
teachers volunteer their services. hey and the 
minister visit the children. While by excur- 
sions to the country, the Floral procession, oc- 
casional Levees, the Garden, the Greenhouse, 
and similar means, it is hoped that something 
may be done to enliven, elevate, and refine the 

gbearts and minds of the pupils. 

‘Under the Divine blessing the endeavor 
hitherto has been far from fruitless. Thousands 
have passed through the Institution to become 
useful and honorable members of society. And 
of the vast numbers enrolled upon the records of 
the Chapel since its commencement, not one that 
fairly came under its influence is known to have 
fallen. 

‘* In various modes the conducters of the In- 
stitution aim to make it support itself. In all 
else that may be required, they cheerfully and 
confidently appeal to an enlightened and liberal 
community.”’ 


These extracts speak for themselves, and pre- 
sent a claim which deserves a hearty and gen- 
erous response from judicious, intelligent, Chris- 
tian philanthropy. 





For the Register. 


NATIONAL MORALITY. 


Neil S. Brown, the new Whig Governor of 
Tennessee, was inaugurated at Nashville, a few 
days ago. The following paragraph, touching 
on National Morality, is as beautiful as it is 
true ;-— 

‘Claiming as full an exemption from super- 
stition as most men, I firmly believe, and take 
pleasure in announcing it, that no State can 
prosper in a long career of true glory in the 
disre gard of the claims of justice, and the in- 
junctions of the Christian religion. A flood- 
tide ot apparent prosperity may come, filling for 
atime the avenue of trade, and satiating the 
cravings of taste and curiosity, yet sooner or |a- 
ter it has its ebb, and either cloys with its abun- 
dance, or leaves the void greater than before. 
History is a silent but eloquent witness of its 
truth, and fiom her undying lamp spreads a 
stream of unceasing light along our pathway. 
The fabrics of ancient greatness, built by injus- 


had not yet arrived there from Washington, he 
resolved to go to Portland and fevisityhe friends 
with whom he was formerly conne>ted as pastor. 
On the nightof his arrival in that city, he was 
attacked with a pleurisy, induced, probably, by an 
inadvertent exposute to the cold on leaving Saco. 
We learned that although his friends felt no par- 
ticular apprehension ofa fatal termination of the 
disease, he himself several times remarked that 
it was very doubtful what would be the iseue, 
and that however it might terminate, all would 
be right. On the very day of his death, as we 
were told, he gave assurance of his complete 
self possession ,—of the perfect clearness of his 
mind, and added that his Christian faith was 
never before so firm, sustaining and comforting. 
The beautiful spirit of piety, which pervaded his 
daily life, never obtrusively, but asthe golden 
thread is woven in the web, strengthening and 
sustaining, was manifest to the last. He died 
at Portland, in perfect peace, on Tuesday night, 
the 25th inst! 

Another touching circumstance may be re- 
corded. It will be remembered that about a 
year since, the new church erected by Mr. Whit- 
man’s society at Lexington, was accidentally 
burned when about ready fur dedication. The 
society immediately rebuilt ; and now the second 
new church was wailing the return of the pas- 
ter, that it might be consecrated. He, mean- 
while, on his sick bed in a distant city, had med- 
itated a sermon for this occasion, towards which 
his fondest hopes and the hopes of his people 
were centering. He said he had preached it 
over several times during the interval of his ill 
ness, and that it was entirely prepared in his 
mind. He had chosen for his text those im- 
pressive words from the ancient Scripture, 
made most impressive by the Providence which 
has hushed his lips in everlasting silence before 
they might be spoken, ‘* Rejoice with trembling.” 
Can mortal words of prayer and praise ever so 
consecrate those waiting walls as they seem al- 
ready hallowed by the solemn ministry of death? 

Mr. Whitman has died at the early age of 
forty-nine, in the maturity of his powers, in the 
midst of his usefulness. Except for our Chris- 
tian faith we must have called his death untime- 
ly. But we know— 


** A Christian cannot die before his time,— 
The Lord’s appointment is the servant's hour.”” 


His, certainly, was that honorable age which 
standeth not in length of time, nor is measured 
by number of years, but by true wisdom and an 
unspotted life. He held high rank as a scholar 
at Cambridge, where he was graduated in 1825; 
and both his mind and heart have since been ac- 
tively employed for the service of his fellow 
men, in the cause of practical religion and righ- 
teousness. 

His voice seems now echoing in our ears as it 
was heard so often in the assemblies of his 
brethren, wisely and lovingly uttered. His gen- 
tle spirit would rebuke us, were many words to 
be spoken of his worth ; yet may we hope for 
some permanent tribute to his character and life. 
We shall miss the direct influence of his ripe 
judgment and great heart in our councils, and 
the void all cannot supply. To his bereaved 
family and to the flock, whichy as the good 
shepherd, he was leading beside the still waters 
of life, how precious remains the legacy of his 
character and example! Peace to the pleasant 





tiee and consecrated te 4MBITION, are now flitting 
shadows before us, starting up from behind the 
broken pillars and fallingcolumus, that were 
reared to perpetuate the genius by which they 
were wrought.” 


Ma. Epitror,—The 
graph appeared in your paper not Jong since. 
It was no doubt admired by many as a beautiful 
statement of a noble trath. I acknowledge the 
beauty of the language, and the truth of| 
the sentiment. Yet, as it has not yet been 
publiclyhoticed, it is left for me to ask if such 
a statement demands such a preface. Has it 
come to this, that a layman cannot assert a fact 
preached in every pulpit in New England, that 
a public officer cannot utter a truth allowed by 
the christian world for ages, without claiming 
for himself an exemption from the charge of 
superstition? Indeed, [ fear it has. Few reli- 
gious truths of a similar character can be repeated 
by public men, (excepting the clergy,) from the 
venerable sage of Quincy downward without ex- 
posure to sneers, and the charges of superstition 
and narrowmindedness.—The governor of Tenn- 
essee did well to claim exeniption before hand 
—but he mistakes—such words will give him 
only ridicule—his lymx-eyed political foes, will 
notice them; adhe may find inthe example of 
our own chief magistrate, the epithets of nar- 
row, bigoted, and Deacon, which he must bear. 

The paragraph should stand, not a proof of| 
the wisdom or piety of the Governor, but of the 
folly and irreligion of the people. 

Most truly yours, 
- Tue Cortacer. 




















For the Register. 
FUNERAL OF REY. JASON WHITMAN. 


On Saturday afternoon, the 29th inst., we 
went to the funeral! of this good man at Lexing- 
ton, the acene of his late ministry. The day 
was unpleasant, yet twelve of his brethren in,the 
ministry were assemMed to attend his mortal re- 
mains to the grave. The body was borne from 
his home to the Baptist Church, in which, of 
late, his society has worshipped in anticipation 
of the completion of their own new church. 
Rev, Mr. Leland, pastor of the Baptist Church, 
offered the introductory prayer. Rev, Mr. Frost, 
of Concord, read appropriate selections from the 
Scriptures. Montgomery’s beautiful hymn on 
the death of a minister in his prime, read by 

Rev. Mr. Dorr, of East Lexington, was next 
sung by thechoir. Rev. Mr. Muzzey, of Cam- 
bridgeport, a native son of Lexington and close 
friend of the deceased, delivered an address, 
which, though prepared on very short notice, 


portrayed most happily, the leading traits of Mr. 
Whitman's character,—spoke of his various la- 


bors in the cause of religion, of education, of 
philanthropy, and told us the affecting story of 
his last journey from his home to the State of 
Maine,where he had suddenly sickened and died. 
Rev. Dr. Francis, of the University, offered a 
fervent and impressive prayer;—and while a 
closing dirge was sung the congregation passed 


die! 


memory we shall oftea recall and which cannot 
He loved labor and adorned it. Who of 
us would have said,—who had thought, that his 
work below was done! Not done yet! for the 


acompanying _para- | voice from heaven, as heard of old, speaketh of 
such as die in the Lord that they are blessed, 


henceforth, in that while resting from their 
earthly labors, their works do follow them. 
Evermore, where our brother is remembered, 
the good work, which he wrought in his short 
day, shall follow for incitement to others. 
Though dead, he speaketh, to warn, to counsel, 
to encourage us all. F. A. W. 





For the Register. 


FULL CHURCHES ON SUNDAY EVENING. 

In passing by the Old South on Sunday eve- 
ning, we observed crowds passing away because 
they could not obtain even a ‘‘ stand-point,’’ to 
hear that doctrinal course. Keeping on up to 
Mr. Barnard’s to hear Dr. Ganneit, we found 
many standing there, and had the Chapel been 
more centrally placed, it would not have begun 
to hold those who need an evening meeting. 
Now, with so many Unitarian clergy in this vi- 
cinity, why should the opportunity of good which 
an evening service presents at this particular 
season, be entirely lost? Is Mr. Fox’s evening- 
service at his distant Chapel, all or enough ! 
Yours, H. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

My Teacher’s New Year’s Present, for the year 1848. 

**One of an isolated family of Unitarians,”’ 
asks, in last week’s Register, for help in the 
work of maternal instruction. 'We commend to 
her, and to all who respond to her feelings, this 
neat little volume from the hands of the pastor 
of the Bulfinch St. Church, who both can write 
and labor for children, and disdains not the task, 
hamble in appearance though it be. We have 
the best ef testimony—(that of the household) 
to the high value of the little volume before us. 
Its contents consist of rare gems picked out 
with great care, by one who loves and honors 
youth, and would seek to have them adorned 
with every grace of virtue and religion. It will 
do more to send the youthful currents of feeling 
in the best direction, than many a more elaborate 
and ambitious work. There is no more appro- 
priate gift from the teacher, and none from the 
parent. Nay, we venture to say there is not a 
mother who, when she looks at it, will not want 
it as a gem also for her own cabinet. Mr. B. 
H. Greene is the publisher, and the price is sev- 
enteen do!lars per hundred. 


Littell’s Living Age. Nos. 194, 195. 

In No. 194 will be found the letters of Crom- 
well, introduced with humorous and poignant re- 
marks from the conductors of the Age. If these 
letters shall prove spurious,they will be valuable 
at least for the Annotations of Carlyle. 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. No. 387. New 
American Ed. Vol 26, No.1. For sale by T. Wi- 





singly in front of the pulpit, where the body was 
laid, and looked for the last time,upon the coun- 
tenance of the beloved pastor, the useful and es- 
teemed citizen, the valued colaborer and friend. 
The body was then attended by a numerous pro- 
cession to the grave. 

The circumstances connected with the death 
of Mr. Whitman are striking and interesting. 
Bat four weeks previous to his decease, he left 
home with Mrs, Whitman, in his usual health, 
to attend the€eneral of her brother, the late Ex- 
Governor Fairfield, at Saco. On reaching that 


ley, Jt. Contents:—Thirty years of Liberal Legis- 
lation—Something like a -house—Evenings 
at Sea—Chronicle of Clermont Assizes—Don John 
of Austria—A Night’s Peril—Switzerland and Italy 

“ Phe Periodical Literature of America—Ireland and 

the Ministerial Measures—Blackwood and Copyright 

in America. 

A hasty skimming as of a swallow over the sur- 
face of water, dipping here and there a little into 
this No. of Blackwood, makes useager to 
read some of its articles more thoroughly by and 
by. 


Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine and Commercial Review, 





place, and finding that theremains of his brother 


. 


No. 104, Vol 18, No. 2. From T. Wiley, Jr, 
This No. has an immense mass of information, 


+ affairs of the State are to be discussed in the Coun- 


which it must have cost great industry to collect, 
besides articles from contributors, one of which 


is from Professor Tucker,on Secretary Walker's B 


Report, and another from E. H. Derby Esq-, on 
the resources of Mexico and her relations to the 
United States. 


Rev. Samuel F. Clarke’s Sermon at the Dedication of 
the Unitarian Church in Athol, Dec. 8, 1847. Bos- 
ton: Crosby & Nichole—pp 24. 

We are glad to have the evidence that our 
brethren at Athol are doing 30 well, and that 
their ancient church,which has been remodelled, 
has been dedicated under happy auspices. The 
sermon preached on the occasion by Mr. Clarke, 
presents the object and influence of Unitarian 
Christianity, and is a good word spoken ata 
good time,to secure attention to valuable sugges- 
tions,and to awaken a more lively interest in impor- 
tant truths such as this sermon contains. Started 
anew, and started well, under the influences of 
aa occasion whose duties were happily met, may 
our brethren at Athol advance in spiritual pros- 
perity. 

Columbian Magazine. For February. To be obtained 
at Wiley’s. 

It has a remarkable head of Wordsworth, 
which, sincipitally,is poet; and facially, we are at 
a loss what to call it. There is alsu a fine en- 
graving of Antioch. The reading matter is va- 
rious, and adapted to different tastes,—so that 
both the sentimentalist and the practical reader, 
the dreamer and he that is up and doing, the ju- 
venile and the senile, may find something to suit 
them. 











News rrom Ecrore. The Acadia left Liver- 
pool, Jan. 15, and arrived at this port, Tuesday 
morning, Feb. 1. While the produce and corn 
market was eo abundantly supplied, that prices wer@ 
receding, and the demand dull, the distress in the 
south and western parts’ of Ireland was on 
the increase. Yet amid this distress, the sad sight 
was to be seen of large shipments of grain, the 
prodace of the fields of that unhappy land, to fill the 
already overladen store-houses of England. Is it to 
be wondered that crimes and outrages still continue 
to be committed by a people driven to desperation 
by hunger, or the fear of it, while the corn from 
their green fielda is carried away before their very 
eyes? Is it strange that their violence is aimed at 
the few who appropriate the produce of the lands, 
and at the Magistracy aud the Church who seem to 
them to be placed there to uphold the state of things 
under which they suffer ? 

In the mannfactaring districts, the workmen are 
obliged to submit to a still greater reduction of wages, 
and thousands are wholly out of employ, and 
other thousands working only short time. Failures 
continue to occur, both in Scotland and in England, 
among the oldest and most respectable firms. 

Dr. Hampden was confirmed as Bishop of Here- 
ford in Bow Church, London, 13th ult., amidst the 
cheers of an immense assemblage. He is a lineal 
descendant of John Hampden, and has shown that 
the decision and the virtue of the old stock yet re- 
main. With his known opinions, no wonder the 
Puseyites dreaded his accession to episcopal power, 
as he would be sure to use his influence promptly 
and decisively for what he deems the cause of 
truth. 

The Ship Ashburton had arrived at Liverpool 
with 1000 barrels of mea}, and a quantity of corn for 
Ireland, consigned te the Dablin Society of Friends’ 
Relief Associatidn. 

Irauy. A decree of the Pope has been carried 
into effect by whicn the administration of the See of 
Rome has been distributed into uine departmentse— 
the nine heads of these departments composing a 
Council of mipisters,who appoint all the public func- 
tionaries, with the reservation however to the Pope 
of the appointment of cardinals, Nuncios, &c. The 


cil, before being presented to the Pope. This de- 
cree accomplishes a radica! political change. 

In Milan and in Naples there are serious distarb- 
ances, attended in the former city with the death of 
an aged Councillor of State. 


ConGressionat. Hon. J. G. Palfrey has made 
his debut in Congress before the Committee of the 


chusetts, to gain for himself the respect and consid- 
eration of the House, and to gratify every true friend 
of freedom and of man. It is said that so earnest 
was the attention, and so great was the silence, a 
pin might have been heard to drop, as he spake, and 
John Quincy Adams is reported to have exclaimed 
atthe conclusion, ‘Thank God, the seal is at last 
broken! ”’ 


Mr. Palfrey, ‘‘commenced by observing that, on 
the 22d of December last, a day consecrated to all 
time by the admission that the subject of slavery 
was a legitimate subject for discussion in that House 
and at the same time desecrated to all time by the 
adoption of measares in the other end of the Capitol 
for the admission into this Union of a foreign nation, 
for the purpose of the support and extension of sla- 
very, a gentiemn from North Carolina, (Mr. Cling- 
man) had addressed a Committee of the Whole 
House on a subject which he demominated ‘ the po- 
litical aspect of the slavery question.’ 

He understood the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. McLane) to say that he regarded the sabject 
of slavery as one not suitable for discassion in this 
House. Mr. P. was not of the same opinion. Bat, 
if a question was to be raised on that point, he 
would ask that gentleman to remember that at that 
beginning of the session of the 30th Congress, on 
the first day of the session, a set speech was ad- 
dressed to that body, in which the political aspects 
of the subject of slavery were brought forward by a 
gentleman representing the state of South Carolina, 
and he presumed, therefore, representing a slave- 
holding constituency. The gauntlet was then thrown 
down, ina manner, he admitted, the most coarte- 
ous and chivalric, but thrown down from that quar- 
ter. It was not those, be it remembered,who agreed 
in sentiment with Mr. P. who had introduced the 
subject of slavery into the 30:h Congress; it came 
in from the South.’’ 

He held that the glavery question was the political 
question of the day; @ question which underlayed 
avery other, and had done so for the greatest part of 
a century, and which must ultimately determine the 
fate of all the others. 


Hon. Reverpy Jounson.~ This gentleman 
and RobertI. Brent Esq., had recently a very 
sharp encounter of words at the bar, which, it 
was feared, would lead to something worse, but 
we learn that the difficulty is settled. The for- 
mer gentleman, having first implied that the lat- 
ter was guilty of want of courtesy, and being 
answered that the charge was false, ‘‘retorted 
with warmth to this remark, observing that his 
respect for acourt of justice precluded any far- 
ther notice of it there; he was, however, compe- 
tent to the protection of his al as well as 
his professional reputation, and while he defend- 
ed one in his position as counsel at the bar, 
he should vindicate the other at the proper 


lace. 
. His honor Judge Le Grand interfered, and 
sought in a proper — to reconcile the parties, 
frankly stating that he did not understand the 
remarks of Mr. Johnson to justify the inference 
drawn by Mr Brent.’ 


LecisLative Temperance Soctery. The 
Annual meeting of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
tive Temperance Society, week before last, was 
fully attended. The Secretary stated that he 
had already received seventy-eight signatures to 
the pl for the present year, which exceeded 
the number last year, it then being but fifty-six, 
at the first meeting. The whole number that 
signed last year was 156. The Committee to 


Vice Presidents—Hon. John'Reed, Hon Sam- 
uel C. Allen, Hon. Zeno Seudder, Kbenezer 


y Esq; 
Recording Secretary—Thomas Gill. 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer—Rich- 
ard W. Bayley. 

Executive Committee—Calvin Shepard, George 
S. Boutwell, Benjamin P. Richardson, William 
T. Eustis, Alfred Bragg, E. M. Wright, John 
Branning, William Stevens, and H. G. Clark. 

The report of the Committee was unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Gov. Briecs returned his thanks for the high 
honor which had once more been conferred upon 
him, in being placed at the head of this Society, 
and in accepting the office he would pledge him- 
self to endeavor to do all in his power to carry 
Out its great objects. He considered the Socie- 
ty of great importance to the whole Common- 
wealth. Its objects were defined in the Consti- 
tution—to arrest and prevent the great evils of 
intemperance—-and each member who puts his 
name upon the pledge of this Society, binds 
himself by his example, and by all moral means 
in his power to arrest these evils. We have 
come here to make laws, but it matters not how 
good and salutary those laws may be, how good 
institutions we may boast, if they are to be ad- 
ministered in an intemperate community, they 
will fail in their end ; the funds of the State are 
spent upon the cause of popular education to 
little avail, if intemperance prevails—and ihe 
preaching of the religion of Christianity will be 
powerless, if within the sight of the sanctuary 
and the sound of the church-going bells, the 
smoke of the distillery ascends in the face of the 
Sabbath sun. 

It is to arrest the evils of intemperance that 
we have thus associated quaielves in this Socie- 
ty. Itis.a noble purpose, and we owe it our 
hearty support for its own intrinsic value. We 
owe it to our fellow citizens asa return for 
the honor they have conferred upon us in elect- 
ing us tothe places of influence and power. 
Clothed with official influence and power, shall 
we not use itfor good? We stand npon a high 
moral eminence, and our conduct and example 
are observed. What would be the influence of 
this body, if the members were found at the 
bars and grog-shops, pouring down rum,—but 
that of the most corrupting and pernicious 
character? And what would be the influence 
if every member was a consistent, practical, 
temperance man, setting a good example wher- 
ever he went? 

There are various opinions even among the 
warmest friends of the cause, about legislation 
upon the subject ; some are in favor of more se- 
vere laws, while others differ from them. There 
is one Jaw, however, which we can enact, and 
which is more powerful than all others. We 
can all be temperance men, and there is no man 
who will say thatis unconstitutional, or is an 
infringement of his rights. We shall find no 
one to oppose us in the enactment and enforce- 
ment of this law. The liquor dealers and liquor 
drinkers, the poor inebriate even, in his sober 
moments, when he comes to reflect, will respect 
us for it. They are sensible that temperance 
men are in the right, and the time is coming in 
the life of every hyman being who is against us, 
when he will kgow and feel this tobe true. We 
should endeavot to induce those of our friends 
and neighbors who are opposed to us, to fairly 
and kindly diseuss the subject. Weshonld treat 
them \gindly and not use hard and bitter epithets. 
The most effectual mode to bar their minds 
against‘all effect, is to treat them unkindly. We 
should go back a little, and asin years gone by, 
talk more about the thing itself. He recollec- 
ted that 21 years ago, when he first began to ad- 
vocate the cause of temperance, that a congrega- 
tion were horror-struck at the statement that 
rum-selling was morally wrong. Still this is 
the foundation upon which we must rest. 

The Governor spoke further of the influence 
of the drunkard upon society, and the right of 
the friends of temperance to interfere in his be- 
half—of the melancholy exhibitioos which had 
been made in our National Legislature, and in 
some of the State Legislatures, by the demon 
intemperance, and in most eloquent terms ex- 


pressed his delight at seeing so many present— 
Tore than double tha. aieber _ ot she glen meet 
ing of any ptevious year. e u art 
the members, the pty of enrolling their names 
apon the book of the Socieiy, and thus leave 
behind them a pledge of thei: interest in the 
work. Governor Briggs was listened to with 
great attention, and his remarks received the 
hearty applause of the meeting. 

Remarks, eloquent and encouraging, were al- 
so made by Hon Jonn Reep, Hon Zeno Scup- 
per, Mr. Brace of Milford, Mr. Stevens of An- 
dover, and Mr. Birv, of Walpole. The meet- 
ing was one of deep interest, and, we doubt not, 
will be productive of great good. The meet- 
ing then adjourned to Wednesday evening, Feb. 
9th. 

The number of signers the present year thus 
far, is 98. [Evening Journal. 





CeLesration BY THe Franxkuin Trpo- 
GRAPHICAL Soctery, of the one hundred and 


whole, in a manner to sustain the honor of Massa- Forty-second Anniversary of the bisth of Frank- 


lin. The Franklin Typographical Society has 
been known as an incorporated Society nearly 25 
years. In the relief of sick members, which is the 
principal object of the Society, it has accomplished 
as much as any Society with the doings of which 
we are acquainted. 

On Saturday evening the company assembled at 
an early hour. Many of the Printers were accom- 
paaied by their sisters and wives, so that altogether 
the assembly numbered probably two hundred. On 
the right of the President of theSociety, (Mr. 'T 
W. Harris,) were Governor Briggs, Mayor Quincy, 
Ex-Governor Armstrong, Hon, Joseph T. Bucking- 
ham and Nahum W. Bryant, members of the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate—(the three last named practical 
printers)—and Rev. Dr. Young, (the son of a prin- 
ter. )— 

The address was by Mr. Charles C. Hazewell, 
a practical printer, and original thinker. 

Mr. D. W. Lothrop delivered a poem. 

In the adjoining hall, an excellent supper was 
provided by Mr. John Wright, — to which, after 
a blessing by Rev. Dr. Young, the company did am- 
ple justice. 

he 8rd toast, ‘“The Governor of Massachusetts 
—a welcome guest at our festival,’’—called up His 
Excellency, Governor Briggs, who was received 
with reiterated cheers. ‘ 
His Excellency confessed he felt himself much in 
the situation of that old man—the Nestor of the 
House of Representatives at Washington—who, 
when called on to address a society of ladies in a 
neighboring village, said that he never was so embar- 
rassed in his life ;he nad found it to be the most difficult 
thing in life to address one woman successfully, and 
how should he address four buhdred. If, said Gov. 
Briggs, four hundred ladies soembarrassed him,how 
must I feel before one hundred and fifty printers. I 
am not afraid of the ladies. I snow that in them 
every man finds a friend,— if he is worthy. Ledyard, 
the great American traveller once said, that in all 
countries, whether civilized or savage, heathen or 
christian, he never was refused a favor, if asked in 
@ proper manner, by a woman. If we commit an 
error we are instantly forgiven by them. But these 
printers—if they do forgive, it is like a pardon after 
execution. I have frequetitly been alarmed when 
only one gun was pointed at me, and here is a bat- 
“7, of one hundred and fifty guns. 

r. President, I believe you have had the repu- 
tation, on the occasion of some of your anniversa- 
ries, of putting a little = down to keep the spir- 
it up. But now, wine departed, and there is 
a much pleasanter excitement. To use a Yankee 
phrase—it is a good swap—Wine for Women. It 
is paying no ordinary compliment to Women when 
on feative occasions, where wine is tolerated, her 
presence is abolished. . 
If Franklin could be with us to-night, I think his 
Surprise at the change h has been wrought in 
the conduct of your celebration, would be as great 


toast— 

The Franklin Typographical Society of Boston— 
May they be etry craft has always been : the 
efficient of intelligence, morality and civ- 
ilization. And in politics may they be ever a terror 
to evil doers, and a praise to them that do well. 


The fifth regular toast was— 


Boston—the birth-place of Franklin; all honor to 
the beautiful city of tho Three Hills. Rejoicing in 
her temperate predilections, we look eagerly to the 
time of her baptism in the waters of Lake Cochi- 
tuate. % 

His Honor the Mayor responded to this toast, and 
remarked that he felt gratified in ig called upon 
by a sentiment so complimentary. was well 
known, he said, that a few months ago he had occa- 
sion to give a vote in relation to the license question, 
a vote which he would cause him the loss 
of his re-election. if, for that vote, there was 








report officers, submitted the following report:— 
President—Grorct N. Bricos. 


one thing which cheered him more than another, it 


a piece of filial prety, a sterling gem in his char- 


as at anything else. The Governor gave as a 








chusetis d ted Josiah Quincy ( 
the present Mayor) to visit Pennsylvania, on some 
affair of importance to the State, Mr. Quincy ap- 
plied to Franklin, to instruct him ting his pro- 
cedure, ‘I wrote his for him,’’ says Frank- 
lin, and it did exceedingly well. His Honor said he 
wished he could apply tothe Doctor to write his 
speech. But alas, that could not be; He would 


cluded by giving— 

The Printers of Boston—May they have the vir- 
tues and the success, if they do not attaia to the 
fame, of « Franklin. 

The 7th regular toast was— 

‘The Newapxper Press— Amongst ita most talented 
conductors we are proud to recognise practical prin- 
ters. 

Mr. Buckingham, the editor of the Courier, being 
called upon, seid that the proudest day of his life 
was when, at the age of 16, he went a tice toa 
printer in Walpole, New Hampshire. Ifhe should 
live to the age of Methuselah, he should never expe- 
rience so proud a day. 
four ‘sticks’ the first forenoon of his a ticeship. 
Pretty good work, we should think. Mr. Bucking- 
ham also said that when be first came to this city in 
1800, the papers were conducted entirely by practi- 
cal printers, and when, a year after, a gentleman 
nota worker in the art, came to the city, for the 
parpose of editing the Palladium, the printers regard- 
ed it almost as an insult. Bat time has w 
great my since coy Sage “ this day a vast deal 
more labor is required in conducting a 
than when he firet came to the cit ee, 
The Character of Fiank!in. the Printers a 
full case of references, but without a parallel—an 
index that guides him in the path, and a star that 
illamines his progress to honor, happiness and inde- 
pendence. 

The following toast was then offered: 

The Ex-Mayor of Boston—a practical printer, 
whom we have the honor of meeting at our festive 
board. 

The Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong, a practical 
printer, Ex-Governor of Massachusetts and Ex- 
Mayor of Boston, replied to his last toast. Mr. 
Armstrong said that he always felt a pride in 
recognizing his connection with the craft. His 
sympathies were with them, for he had labored 
with them many days and many nights. Thanks 
to the confidence of. his fellow-citizens, he had 
held many offices of honor and trust—but the 
only office whigh gave him no trouble, was the 
printing office. To labor is not a trouble, it isa 
igi only those decry labor whose 
ds are softer than their heads. 

Franklin was born in Boston, and was christ- 
ened in the Old South Church, and Mr. Arm- 
strong said that though it might be regarded 
with little interest by some. yet he considered it 


acter, that when, after his sojourning in Phila- 
delphia and Europe, he returned to Boston and 
erected a monument to his father and mother. 
When in London, Franklin received from his 
fellow-workmen the soubriquet of the ‘ Ameri- 
ean Aquatic,’ which under the circumstances, 
must he regarded as a compliment to his temper- 
ance principles. In concluding, Mr. Armstrong 
gave as a sentiment— 

The Printing Ofice.—An office of honor and 
emolument, not engrossed by partizans, not de- 
pendent on executive favor, not liable to popu- 
lar caprice, rewarding the industrious and stim- 
ulating the intelligent. By fulfilling the duties 
of this office, the incumbents show themselves 
worthy and capable of any other in the gift of 
their fellow citizens. [Bee. 











{Ge SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE. In addi- 
tion to the usual morning and afternoon services, the 
Indiana Street Church will be opened every Sunday 
Evening, for public worship, to be conducted by clergy- 
men in the city and vicinity. 

ft On Sunday Evenings the seats will be free; and 
a collection will be taken to defray expenses and in aid 
of the Society. feb5 








TO CHARITABLE SOCIETIES. Orri- 
ee and Ty Benevolent Societ 
invited to ateond the rag Wier eames we ee we ne 
tion of Delegates” on Tuesday, Sth inst, at 8 o'clock, 
P. M., in Room, No. 3, Tremont Temple. Societies 
will please hand in their Monthiy Reporta. 

F. R. WOODWARD, Sec. 


feb4 Soc. for Prevention of Pauperism. 





§G- REV C. SPEAR, will lecture next Sabbath 
Evening, at 7 o’clock, in the Unitarian Charch at Cam- 
bridgeport (Rev Mr Muzzey’s) on the Proper Treat- 
ment of Discharged Convicts. feb5 





QG- Purchasers of the ‘‘Mass. State Record’’ will 
oblige the Editor of that Work by correcting an error 
on page 175. The Rev Charles Lowell, DD , and Rev 
C. A. Bartol, should be inserted as Congregationalist 
and not as Unitarian Clergyman. feb5 





{> THE CAMBRIDGE MINISTERIAL AS- 
SOCIATION, will meet at Cambridgeport, at the 
House of Rev J. F. W. Ware on Tuesday, the Sth inst. 
febd WM. NEWELL, Scribe. 





(G WORCESTER WEST ASSOCIATION.— 
There will be a Meeting of this Association at Barre, 
on Monday, Feb. 14th, at 4 P. M. 

_ febd HENRY F. BOND, Scribe. 





§G- THE BOSTON PORT SOCIETY, will hold 
its next Annual Business Meeting, at the Subscriber's 
Office, No. 4, Court Street,on Monxpay, the 7th inst, 
at 8 o’clock, P. 


febS " JOHN A. ANDREW, See’ry. 





{G-AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of the follow- 
ing sums :— 


From Auxiliary Association in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


From Auxiliary Association in Rev Mr Cool- 
idge’s Society, Boston 5 
From the Ladies of Mt Pleasant Congregational 
Society, Roxbury, to constitute their Pastor, 
Wo R. Alger, a Life Member 

From Auxiliary Association, Cohasset 

From do do Duxbu 

From do do Norihboro’ 
From do do Kennebunk (in 
From First Congregational Society in Deerfie 
From Rev Preserved Smith, subscription 
1847 and 1848 

From Auxiliary Association in Walpole 
From Rev Mr Huntington’s Society in Boston, 
From Rev Mr Coolidge’s = do do 
From Miss P. H. Everett of Providence for 
Tracts 

From Mr E. W. Wolcott, Gutario Co., N. Y., 
annual subscription 

rom Auxiliary Association in Canton 

From do do in Rev Mr Barry’s 
Society, Lowell Ce 

From Rev Dr Frothingham’s Society in Boston 151 
From the Ladies of the Unitarian Society in Ja- 
maica Plains, Roxbury, to constitute their 
Pastor, Rev Grindall Reynolds a Life Member 30 
Feb. 5, 1848. 
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MARRIAGES. 





In this city, Jan. 27, by Rev. Dr Gannett, J. Snel- 
ling of New York to Charlotte A. Pratt, of Boston. 

n Cambridge, Jan. 26, » Boned Chandler Robbins, 
Mr J. Lincoin Edmands of on, to Miss Mary E., 


Mr Ware, Mr R. Henry Fuller to Miss Mary L. Beat, 
both of C. 

In North Chelsea, Jan. 26th, by Rev Norwood Da- 
mon, Mr J H. Fenno to Miss Harriet E. Tewks- 
bury. Also, Jan. 27th, Mr John Magee to Miss Elea- 
nor M. Pratt, all of N. C. 

In Scituate, by Rev E. Q. Sewall, Mr Joshua C. 
Eldred of Lynn, to Miss Sarah D. Jones of 8. 

In Keene, N. H., on the 24th ult, by Rev A. A. Liv- 
ermore, Mr John Marr of South Berwick, (Me.,) to 
Elizabeth E. Perry, dauglter of Mr James Perry, 

Keene. 

In Philadelphia, on Saturday morning, 22d ult, by 
Rev. W. H. Furness, Anthony Burrill to Mrs Mary 
Ann Williams, both of that city. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, 27th ult, Deacon Eleazar Nichols, 71. 
Jan. 21, Alfred Ernest, youngest son of Jacob B. 
and Mary L. > 4 weeks. 
In Charlestown, Jan. 24th, Caleb Atkins, son of Ca- 
leb and Pomona Pratt, 18 yrs 9 mos. 

In Portland, Jan. 26, Rev Jason Whitman of Lex- 


ington, 49. 
In Montville, Me., Jan, 4th, Mrs Martha Fosdick, 
wife of W. H. Hunt, and daughter of Dea Jas Fosdi 





therefore make a speech ror Dr. Franklin, and he | * 
would endeavor to do as wellas hecould. He con- |. 


Mr. B. said that he set up | &¢ 


2000 | FLAX. They are from one of the best bleachers in 
00 | and who was justly celebrated in having the best Lin- 


ter of John Henshaw, of C. 20th inst, by Rev | 16 











READ THE CERTIFICATE. 


Boston, May 25th, 1847. 

Mr Seth W. Fowle,—Dear Sir: There are many 
quack medicines at the present time, and each one has 
more or less certificates from real or inary individ- 
vals, that eno some time cag bey the pro- 
priety of gi testimony in favor medi- 
> But bei > eed that I have been benefited by 
its use, and feeling satisfied that by giving in my testi- 
mony in regard to its medicinal qualities, I may 
haps, be the means of saving some one similar 


I therefore cheerfully add my testimony in favor 


years, and by the use of a couple of bottles of 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 


T am happy to say that I am almost free from the above 
troublesome disease. 

If this should be the means of saving even one of 
fellow beings from: that most troublesome and 
disease, (B81 onchifis) I shall be fully paid for my trouble 
in writing srr way ME Ps 

. ERT, ist. 
= Te ira of Covert & Dopex. 

[From the New England Washingtonian. 


None genuine, unless signed I. BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 

For sale by SETH W. FOWLE, 133 Washington 
street, Boston, and by Druggists generally. feb5 


REMOVAL. 


ESSRS WHITE & FERGUSON, (Successors 

to Charles White) Apothecaries, have removed 
to No. 348 Washi Street, (corner of Hayward 
Place,) where they personal attention to the 
compounding of Prescriptions and other Family Medi- 
cines, still to merit the confidence of Physicians and the 
public. Medicines sent to any part of the city. Your 


patronage is solicited. 
ROBERT FERGUSON, 
GRENVILLE B. WHITE. 
Boston, Feb. 5th, 1848. is8t 


" ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 195. Price 124 


4 cents. 


Holland, its Rural Undustry and Drainage. 

Maiden Aunt. 

Thackeray’s Writings. 

Young Israel in Parliament. 

Parliamentary Post Bag. 

European Correspondence of the Living Age. 
Published every Week at Six Dollars a Year, by 
E. LITTELL § CO., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field streets. 

§ The Entrance to the Office is now in Bromfield 
Street. Itis feb5 











RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr and Mrs Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, on the Monday after Thankegiving, the 29th 
inst, propose to open their Boarding School in a new 
house plinned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the FircHBuRG 
RaiL ROAD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified , in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Welli Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect ; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. &§c. 
For further iculars, ad:‘lrees Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of 8S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 
Nov. 13th, 1847. jan29 


E  smidthdlns 2 WANTED. Two or three 
cha 


osly 





oung 
, Ex- 


ve some 
A 


men can find employment at the *‘New 
nge,”” No. 22 School Street. ‘Those who 
knowledge of the business would he 


to the Proprietor, GEO. F. B x 


Boston, Jan, 29, 1848. ° 


CROSBY & NICHOLS 
pe BLUSH this day—eneral Principles of the Phil- 
jonnahuen eon te: Macatee aaa 
cent deve ts . i 
Philosophical Systeme ‘of Schelling and Hegel” and 


cena ate 





BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


- JOHN WILSON 
RESPECTFULLY informs his Friends and the Public, 
that he has taken an Office at 
No. 21, 

SCHOOL ST., OPPOSITE NEWSPAPER EXCHANGE, 
BOSTON; 





{Extract from recommendation by Rev J. Martineau.} 
LiveRrroot, July 27, 1846. 
gta piste, wil psecype ge th crac 
own are +w to an 
eye, that his ite have not interfered with 
isition of skill in his business. For the excel- 
Teatise on » of which he is the au- 
thor, we are doubtless indebted to his determination to 
reduce to rational rule one of the most difficult of 
ee tank, When T have resoried to Br Wil- 
’ ive satisfied 
fea og 
America a better success than has attended. his efforts 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 





PRoPosaLs For Pus.isuine, By SUBSCRIPTION, 
A CHEAP EDITION OF 
WILSON’S 

CONCESSIONS OF TRINITARIANS. 
Should a thousand copies be subscribed for, the work 
will be put to press, and issued at the following low 

» bd. in cloth, and lettered 50 
For & én, do do ~ S 37 
For 10 copies, do do 25 
For 50 copies, do do - 260 
For 100 copies, do do 175 
If encouraged to proceed, the auzhor will probably print 
copies more than sufficient for cho nahele ch osha ; 
but these will be charged at the rate of $8 cach. 
Persons or societies intending to subscribe will 
earn eter hich ~~ i feel ee 
be forwarded. y — % 


: . 





Recentiy Pvstisuep, 


THIRD OCTAVO (ENGLISH) EDITION OF 


SCRIPTURE PROOFS AND SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS 


oF 
UNITARIANISM. 


6 
12 
BOUND IN CLOTH, AND LETTERED, 


Sold by the author, Jouw Witson, at his Printing 
Office, 21, School-street, ite the Newspaper Ex- 
change, Boston, Mass.; or forwarded to parties order- 
ing copies 2tislltos jan29 





ERMONS ON CHRISTIAN COMMUNION,— 

This work is not confined to the subject of the 
Lord’s Supper but—*‘forms a series of practical dis- 
courses of the Persuasive kind, relating to Repentance, 
or the duty of commencing the Christian course—to 
Edification, or the encouragements to progressive 
Christian improvement—and to the Eucharistic servi 
as affording exercise for all the grateful and devout 
fections =: the heart in every stage of its subjection to 
Christian discipline.” ([Prefice. The following is a 
list of the writers.— Rev H. A. Miles, Rev Dr Park- 
man, Rev Sylvester Judd, Rev F. D. Huntington, 
Charles T. Brooks, Rev N. Hall, Rev J. I. T. Caol- 
idge, Rev G. W. Briggs, Rev A. A. Livermore, Rev 
S. Whitman, Rev A. W. . Rev H. W. 
lows, Rev Dr Gannett, Rev A. P. P 
Walker, Rev Chandler Robbins, Rev G. E. Ellis, Rev 
Dr Putnam, Rev J. 7 Morrison, Rev Dr Young, 

. Bulfinch, Rev Dr 


Edited by T. R. Sullivan. 
The price will be $1 00 a copy; but to Societies or 
Individuals, who may take twenty copies or more, a 
liberal discount will be allowed. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Publishers, 111 Washington st. 


decl8 —e istf 





Oken’s System of Nature, by J. B. Stallo, A. M., late- 
ly a Professor in St John’s College, New York. 
jae isdt 111 Washington st. 





RACTS WANTED. To complete « set of 
‘Tracts for the Library of the American Unitarian 
Association, we want numbers 24--25--41--42--55--71-- 
96--10S--122--123--133--137--141 --142--145--146--150-- 
152--153--156--157--159. : 

Any persons having copies of either of the above will 
confer a favor by sending them (by mail or otherwise) 
to CROSRY & NICHOLS, 

jan29 111 Washington st., Boston. 





n= UNITARIAN TRACTS. Sin Wrongs the 
iN Soul—by Rev J. W. Thompson. 
Preaching Christ—by Rev R. P. Stebbins. 
Union with God and Man—by Rev A. A. Livermore. 
What becomes Me? or the Liberal View of Man’s 
Nature considered as a motive in the formation of char- 
we ey by Dr Barrett—for January, 1848. 

This day publisted by CROSBY & NICHOLS a 


the Tract 
eer 111 Washington street. 


sitory, 
jan29 isSt ~ 





CHOICE FAMILY LINENS, 





BENJ. & E.. JACOBS & CO. 
No. 35 Tremont Row, . 
A FEW DOORS NORTH OF TREMONT HOUSE, 


HA? on hand of their own importation, 300 pieces 
4-4, 9-8 and 7-8 


IRISH SHIRTING LINENS, 
put up expressly for their trade, and warranted PURE 


Ireland, the same who formerly supplied John Fox, 


ens to be found in the country. The fabric is very 
heavy and even, weighing 9 lbs to the piece of 27 yards, 
being quite 50 per cent more than the best quality of 
light Linens that are so abundant in the market, besides 
containing about the same number of threads to the 
square inch. 

B. & E. JACOBS & CO., will be consTanTLy 
RECEIVING their style of Linens almost every pack- 
et. Purchasers in want of DECIDEULY SUPERI- 
OR LINENS, are invited to supply themselves at low 
prices, either at wholesale or retail. 

Also a few cases of extra fine for Collars and Front- 
ing of Shirts, by the same bleacher. Stis3tos jan22 





§ gree’ x &c. JAMES MUNROE § CO., 
will publish in a few weeks, Thoughts on some 
Important Points relating to the Lystem of the World, 
by J. P. Nichol, LL D., Professor of Astronomy in the 
niversity of Glasgow. Dr Nichol has greatly modi- 
fied “— work expressly for the t ae yom 
tion. The plates are e ings in aquatint fac 
similies of those used in the English edition. 

Emerson’s Essays, first and secoud series, fourth edi- 
tion, 16mo. 

‘Emerson’s Poems, third edition, 16mo. 

— (A. H.) Miscellaneous Writings, 2 vols 
12mo. 


Channing’s Complete Works, 7th edition, 6 vols 


Ware’s Works, 4 vols 12mo. 

Memoir of Rev B. Ware, Jr., portraits, 2 vols 12mo. 
Martineau’s Sermons on Christian Life, 2 vols 12mo. 
Songs of the Sea and other Poems, by Epes Sargent, 
mo. 

Follen’s Works, 5 vols, with Life, 12mo. 7 
Maria Edgeworth, “Orlandino,” illuminated covers, 
87 cts. For sale at 
jan22 ist 134 Washington, opzosite School st. 


EDICATED INHALATION. For Pulmonary 
ints, Bronchitis, Asth-na, Chronie Afiee- 

tions and Digestive Organs. Dr. F be « 

wy Patients at his Office, Rear 51 

street, A ly, or by letter, where he treats 

the above ints by a new and deci i 

method by which the patient is 

the nauseating effects of continued 

receives his medicine by inhalation 





4 Visit 





ETTER TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNI- 
nh yb hong ier day i “A Lettirc 
to People ni tates,”’ touching the mat- 
ter of Slavery, by Rev Parker, ls 12mo, 


cts. 
Naomi: or Boston, by Miss Eliza Buckminster Lee, 
1 vol 12mo. 
Endeavors after the Christian Life—by James Mar- 
‘. ieee Tale of Acadia—by. Prof Longfelio 
ne—a yy. Ww, 
sage cin 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & Co., 134 Wash- 
janl 


ington, opposite School st. o 





MY TEACHER'S NEW YEAR'S PRESENT, 
This day publi BENJAMIN H. GREENE, 
124 W Seen ole Teacher’s New Year’s 
Present,” for 1848—by Rev F.T.Gray.  dec5 


CARRIAGES, 
BUGGIES AND CHAISES, 
D Aachen 1g eats made to order, and constantly 
Also a good variety of Second Hand do., by 


E. A. Chapman & Co, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
ct eda gn maar ~ THE COLLEGES. 








NDEAVOURS AFTER THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE. New Volume. JAMES MUNROE ¢ 
CO., have just published Discourses by James Marti- 


Contents. Where is thy God; 
Downward Look; The Shadow of Death 


Self-Consciousness; The U 
mine Unbelief; Having, Doi and 
Soldier of Jesus Christ; The Realm 
Christian Doctrine of Merit; The Child’s 
Looking up and Lifting up; The Christian Ti 
The Family in Heaven ank Earth; the Si 

i ; The Seven Sleepers; The S; 

; The Sphere of Silence, God. 
is3t 184 Washington, opposite School st. 





GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 
bg matnge 8 A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 
Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken the new Granite 
Store, 263 Washington St. third door north of Wis: 
ter st., where ma ound e@ RICHEST 
: of GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING 
GOODS in the city. : 
made arrange receive from Paris 
orharies newest tiie of CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
, 88 S00n #3 they are out, and “ae Sse ibe dhe J 
Steamers many desirable s every 
the Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
requests his friends and the public to 
store, where they will be attentively receiv- 
and his Goods shown with much pleasure. 
Rooms to let over the Store. istt 


LATION OF 
AS ROMANS. A Trans 
Epistl to the Romans, with an introcuction 





PISTLE 
of Paul’s 


and nutes, 

A 108 50 cuts} 

by Res W;, Sermon at the Dedication of his Church in 
Street—12 cents. Justreceived by , 
CROSBY & Richorg, 





TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN! 
: AT THE OFFICE OF 


Grandin, Dudley & Blake, 


No. 238 Washington Street. 








of Charlestown, Mass., 
In Baltimore, Jan. 8th, Mr William G. Shaw, 56. 


CHLOROFORM 
Administered without any additional charge. 
jan29 Smis 
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For the Register. | «tire absence of atmosphere, and she. .gatite ob —nowhere the foe of man. abundant fruit. (Opposite the Marlboro” Hotel,) 
AUTUMN. Fsence of clouds. Thus, its surface has been BOSTON, 
marked out, and we have a better of the “988 a H‘s been in operation for five years.—Originated 
‘Withering, withered, dead, hemisphere, towards as, than any hemisphere THE BAYOUS OF THE MISSISSIPPI- CHANNING, ALLSTON, AND DANA. for the sole purposes, of baying. and selling ‘Teas 
All their beauty fled, of the earth. The surface of the moon is strange- In 1780, N i f Dr. Channing's | 224 Coffees, and nothing else; 4 hee ep aps Lose 
* “Once so brigh wi a irregular. Great solitary mountains shoot {From the New Orleans Miscellany. ] Pores |, Newport, the place of Ur. “nanning 8) 101 success. Purchasing whole chops at once, and 
_ 4. adie 'y the height of 25,000 feet, and. caverns of birth, was the residence of two of the most re- selling for cash only, at a small advance on the pound, 
Scattered on the ground, up to siento , -| The of the word bayou indicates | markable men who have ever lived in New Eng- | they were enabled to make better selections, arid sell 
; ; vast extent, and immense are seen, Wa graphy ‘ h : plectio er 
With a rustling sound, led about with high ridges of rock. There are} French ongin, but whether applied by the| land, the Reverend Doctor Hopkins, whose writ- | cheaper than tl ose not engaged exclusively in the a 
Autumn leaves are blowing. ges Of mountains, but, onthe moon, | French settlers in the first instance, or borrowed | ings had so great an influence upon theological | As a general rule there is 
: a few range " » Dut, . h ’ nted by French | opinions in the last century, and the Reverend Q& TWENTY PER CENT SAVED 4§ 
these are the exceptions, while on earth, ranges | from the aborigines and represe y. De . eeod Gad eortahe (i : ; 
once so clad, form the rule, and single peaks the exception, — | letters is doubtful. The later hypothesis seems or Stiles, famous for profound and various | in purchasing of us. We will sell 
w looks drear and sad, These groups like those on our planet, descend, | probable. It is applied to three classes of| learning, and * virtues proportioned to his intel-} 5 tbs good Black Tea, for $1 
All seems dead or dying ; on one side, abruptly to a fate, while on the| streams : lectual acquisitions,” who was afierwards Presi- | 6 hs superior Black ‘Tea, (Oolong flavor,) 1 
Through the naked trees, other sid they slope graduall with hills-and| First, to brooks and branches of rivers. dent of Yale College. They were ministers of , jae good Green ee 1 
: Ay ee ee $ it i i ams as have| the two Congiegational Churches in the town,| ‘fos good strong Young Hyson, 2 
Hear the moaning breeze, smaller mountains, toa distant level. Geolo-| Second, it is ap to such streams as g di 5 lbs p wreath Green Tea 2 
Fore ge hs css Have apne hn by ging ont Senso st neon the bask of tn unin ands | ahd thnagh fn many renzo ey rent | 0 gor are exter el, bt 
: one | in into the river, are carr ’ Tep - Tea, Al! liarl 
Footsteps of decay side Eeiesadateanenas salieenae from it to the Gulf on the south and to the lakes ay were both friends of the Attorney-General, | 50° ta halt booed Perea ce went 
Will not for us stay, But the moon has neither ocean, lake, nor river | on the east, and often at his house. Doctor Channing states | over 50 diflerent kinds, and labelled with our own label, 
th alighting ; —there is not, there never has been, one drop| Third, it is applied to such outlets or mouths| that when a child, he regarded Doctor Stiles | duly copy-righted, to counterfeit which is forgery. 
On the car fr + fi This the there | Of the Mississippi as are situated at some dis-) with more reverence than any other human be- chowe, a NATIVE CHINAMAN, whu has had many 
Horb, nor beast, nor man of water upon its surface. is theory the vanes frien ia selasipal mouths. ing, and to the influence of that extraordinary ere experience in Canton (his native place,) in this 
Can the call withstand, fore fails to account for the phenomenon. man in the cirele in which he was brought up, | business, wi 


All must feel its b'ighting. 


Let the dying leaf, 
Though it causes grief, 
Teach the soul this lesson,— 
Though man fades away, 
Herb and beast decay, 
It is to each a blessing. 
® Apa. 





THE COMPASS-FLOWER. 


FROM “EVANGELINE.” 


Look at this delicate flower that lifts its head from the 
meadow ; 

See how its leaves all point to the north, as true as the 
™ ignet; 

It is the compass-flower, that the finger of God has sus- 
pended 

Here on its fragile stalk, to direct the traveller’s journey 

Over the sea-like, pathless, limitless waste of the desert. 

Such in the soul of man is faith. The blossoms of 
passion, 

Gay and luxuriant flowers, are brighter and fuller of 
fragrance, 

But they beguile us, and lead us aStray, and their odor 
is deadly. 

Only this humble plant can guide us here, and hereafter 

Crown us with asphodel flowers, that are wet with the 
dews of nepenthe. 


.__ MISCELLANEOUS. | 








[From the Evening Traveller .] 


PROFESSOR NICHOL’S LECTURE ON THE 
SUN. 


The spots observed upon the Sun's disc, first 
occupied the attention of the lecturer. Various 
theories had been broached respecting the na- 
ture and origin of these spots. ney exhibited 
different appearances to the eye of the beholder, 
varying according to the positions they occupied. 
When seen near the edge of the Sun's disc they 
seemed to be but a slight shadow. As they ap- 
proached towards the centre, a dark nucleus ap- 
peared, which increased in size and distinctness, 
until the spots began to recede from the centre, 
when the nucleus dwindled away toa shadow 
again. There were various peculiarities belong- 
ing to these spots. One was, that they always 
had their origin in what might be called the tor- 
rid zone of the Sun, 1. e.,within a defiaite space 
lying ea each side of the Sun's equator; but 
these spots never crossed the sun's equator, bat 
when one of them had its origin on the north 
side of the equator, it took a direction towards 
the North Pole; and vice versa. Their disap- 
pearance was also peculiar. Instead of fading 
gradually away, they were suddenly disruptured 
in the course of their journey towarde tho Polos, 
and were broken up into a large number of smal- 
Jer spots. Another fact worthy of notice, was, 
that no two of these spots were ever found to ap- 
pear in exactly the same position. 

The theory of Wilson, as deduced from obser- 


retiring before the advance of cultivation, And) 
wifl goon with the progress of the 
rall-tbe if forces shall be over- 
ature ywhere become the 


j obstructs our | 
jects — an are need im i pane as if 
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The bayous of the first class merit no special 
notice. second and the third - unique, 
and we propose to present their pecullarities. 
bus tee several rivers in the Old World of 
a formation similar to that which is the subject 
of our special consideration. Among these, the 
most remarkable are the Euphrates and the Ti- 
gris iv Asia; the Nile in Egypt; and the Po 
and the Rhine in Europe. 
The Euphrates and the Tigris have deltas of 
only « few miles in extent, but they are remark- 
able as being more elevated at high water than 
the lands which lie between them, so that canals 
extend from one to the other, and irrigate, by 
means of numerous branches, all Mesopotamia. 
At the same they keep the rivers from rising to 
an immoderate height by letting their superflu- 
ous waters alternately flow into each other, It 
is quite probable that these rivers wete both kept 
within their bounds by artificial embankments, 
since these must have been necessary to prevent 
the deluge of the counisy. 
The Nile has been celebrated from the most 
remote antiquity. Its delta, so called from the 
resemblance of its triangular form to the Greek 
letter a, has an area of 9000 square miles. ‘The 
inhabitants, so far from making dikes to prevent 
the periodical overflow, watch its approach with 
impatience and celebrate its return with nativoal 
festivities. The river, before forming the delta, 
runs through a valley varying ia width from fif- 
teen to twenty miles. This valley is fertilized 
entirely by the sediment brought down by ghe 
river. 
When we come to Europe we find two rivers, 
which, in their formation, more resemble the 
Mississippi than any that we have mentioned.— 
These are the Po and the Rhine. The Po has 
not a large Delta, but is, in many places, kept 
within its limits by artificial embankments. The 
Rhive has a delta of about 900 square miles in 
area, protected by dikes, in sqme parts eleven 
feet in height. ‘These have, at various times, 
given way, and then the devastation has been 
terrible. ‘The most remarkable instance of this 
was during the wars of Louis XIV. His army 
had penetrated into the heart of Hollamdl, and 
were on a rapid march to Amsterdam. The 
metropolis taken, Holland wonld have been lost. 
At this critical juncture, the Dutch availed them- 


We have nothing on the land like the lonely 
peaks that start up from the plains of the moon ; 
but in the sea there are islands, like St. Helena, 
which are only mountains of rock, and which, 
measured from the bottom of the ocean, may be 
as high. These deselate mountains lift their 
lofty heads into a cloudless sky; no streams 
flow through their valleys; no cascades fall down 
their sides, no mist floats about their summit, 
and for fourteen days at a time no light falls 3 
on them but the cold rays of the stars. e 
notice that these mountains rise up abruptly, 
without disturbing the smooth and level plan.— 
And this helps to refute the idea of a central dis- 
turbing force, and shows that the upheaving 
power lay nearer the surface, 
But the most remarkable phenomena are the 
vast caverns or craters, that sink for thousands 
of feet, and extend, in some cases, to the width 
of 250 miles. ‘To take one for example, we ap- 
proach Tycho, (named for Tycho’s sake, the 
great Danish ustronomer,) over a rough and ir- 
regular country ; we reach an unbroken wall of 
rock, 55 miles in diameter, sloped, however, so 
gently, that we can ascend it—and, from the 
wp, instead of another slope, we see a hideous 
chasm, 17,000 feet in perpendicular depth, 2000 
feet more than the height of Mount Blane. The 
depth of these craters is measured by watching 
the rays of the sun, as they penetsate into their 
recesses ; but some are so deep, that no ray 
has ever reached their deepest place. ‘These 
views change our ideas of the peaceful planet, 
which appears so calm, and which young people 
imagine to be the home of repose. 

From Tycho, as from other caverns, extend 
bright bands, composed of a substance that re- 
flects the light readily, and reaching in one in- 
siance, as far as 1700 miles. Some have sup- 
posed these to be lava ; but as they are not stop- 
ped by the mountains, nor turned aside in the 
valleys, they could never have been liquid. The 
caverns in their way, have the same substance 
in their depths, and it is seen at the bottom and 
on the sides of Tycho. It must have been a 
mighty force that shot these veins through such 
a depth and to such a distance. 

The *‘trap-dikes’’ of the Geologists furnish 
similar phenomena upon the earth's surface. 
As avast amount of rock must have been hurled utc! 
frum these horrid chasms, it is an interesting | Selves of the reservuir at their disposal. They 
question, what bas become of it. We do not | made breaches in the dikes, and the French army 
find it scattered about the surface of the Moon. |800n found themselves overtaken by a deluge, 
And, we know,that no very great force would | 2d would have shared the fate of Pharaoh had 
be required to project it beyond the sphere of the | they not saved themselves by a precipitate re- 
Moon’s attraction. The body of the Moon is so | treat. Holland was thus saved by tne force of 
small, and its force or attraction so slight, that | the elements, from the ravages of a mcre cruel 
the force which could upheave her mountains,| enemy, and Amsterdam was not disturbe da 
and hollow out her caveins, might well cast them | means which might, in case of invasion, be re- 
beyond her control, Thus, these fragments | sorted to in Louisiana. It would not be the 
would evolve in strange aod irregular orbits, | first time that we should owe our preservation to 
and our earth aight sometimes come in their | 'Ortifications somewhat novel. 
way. This would account for the meteoric stunes | We now come to the Mississippi, the delta of 
of which two fall, on an average, every day, and | Which, reckoning the territury between the main 
which may weil be called * hand specimens of | river and the Hatchafalaya, or Black Water riv- 
the Moon.’ er, as the Indian word signifies, covers an area 
Chemists imagipe that certain substances are | of 7000 square miles. The age of this forma- 


probably revolving in the atmosphere, which, if| tion, as well as of all "hose i a yess 
influenced by certain possible forces, would bo-| thong ----«w veyond human records, is, when 


come stenes and would naturally fail to the earth. | geologically considered, of recent date. The 
her they fail to show the existence of these | Gulf of Mexico exterded to upper Louisiana 

















substances, or these forces, or the fact, that to- | Jong after volcanic action had thrown up the) 
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he attributes a part of the indigoation which he 
felt toward every invasion of human rights. He 
was also much attached to Doctor Hopkins, 
whom he used to see riding on horseback through 
the streets, “in a plaid gown fastened by a gir- 
dle round the waist, and with a stady cap on his 
head,” appearing like a man who had nothing to 
do with the world, 


ing picture of those peculiar and venerable per- 
sons, arvund whu 
of his early life.— a 
but one year his senior, went to Newport in 
1787, and contracted an intimacy with him which 
continued through youth, the strength of mao- 
hood and old age, : 
through the picturesque scenery which still at- 
tracts annual crowds of strangers, and ‘‘ amid 
this glorious nature”’ received impressions of the 
great and beautiful which had an influence in de- 


life.—Hichard H. Dana, a cousin of Channing, 


married an artist of the name of Haensel. 


| ter of a senator of Frankfort. 


vation of these phenomena, was, that the Sun is 
an opaque body, surrounded by an atinosphere 
not unlike our own, encircled by a second, which 
was luminous. ‘These atmospheres were of im- 
mense thickness,often 1000 miles; and the spots 
were openings through’ these atmospheres, by 
which the gpaque body of the Sun was seen. 
These openings were caused by the operation of 
the forces upon the Sun's surface, analogous to 
our winds. In the comparison of these appear- 
ances with the phenomena exhibited by the hur- 
ricanes upon the Earth's surface.a striking anal- 

was found to exist. The theory of Mr. 

Redfield, of New York,io the lecturer's opinion, 

was the correct one respecting those dreadful 
. hurricanes and tornadoes which devastate por- 
tions of the Earth’s surface. According to Red- 
field’s theory these storms were hollow cylin- 
ders of air possessing a rvtary motion, which 
ave them their dreadfully destructive power. 
he fact that*these cylinders are hollow, is ap- 
parent from the circumstance that often oc- 
curs, when a ship is overtaken by one of these 
storms, the sailors find themselves suddenly be- 
calmed, but on consulting the barometer, frem 
the lightness of the atmosphere they learn 
thatthey are only in the midst of the storm. 
Like the spots in the Sun, these storms are al- 
ways observed to have their origin iv the torrid 
zone, and they never cross the equator, but 
always take the direction of the poles. Besides, 
they had often been watched in their course, and 
it was found that when they came in contact 
with high mountains, they were shattered and 
driven off in different directions. Toa beholder, 
situated in a favorable position without the 
Earth’s surface, these whirling, hollow cylin- 
ders would exhibit the opacity of the Earth’s 
surface when passing over the ocean; when in 
the vicinity of high hills, they would exhibit a 
different aspect, answering in all respects 
to the spots as they appeared upon the Sun’s 
disc. 

The question then arose—What caused these 
currents of wind! Upon the Earth's surface 
they were occasioned by the inequality of heat 
and a variety of physical organization ; 
and it might be the same with respect to the 
San. 

The lecturer then proceeded to show that the 

horescence exhibited by the sun was not 

rily a permanent quality, or one peculiar 

8 f. He spoke of the Aurora Borealis, and 

other methods by which the earth was found to 

generate light. Different stars had been observed 

by astronomers at different times to increase or 

diminish very materially the intensity of the 
light they gave out. ° 

We are sorry that our time and space will not 

allow us to give a more extended sketch of this 

ion of the lecture, the object of which was 
to show that the sun, instead uf being a great 
central fire, was similar in its physical organiza- 
tion, to the other planets, possessing in common 
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[From a sketch in the Plymouth Memorial. ] 


PROFESS@R NICHOLS LECTURE ON ‘THE 
MOON. 


“ The subject of the structure of the moon, he 
said, gained new interest from the fact, that it 
throws great light upon the structare of our own 


and broken. Geology, in various ways attempts 

12 to account for these irregularities on the surface 
of the earth, bat astronomy shows that the up- 
heaving force, the same antagonist of gravity, 
has left its foot-marks on other members of our 
system ; and a theory, to be satisfactory, must 
extend to other orbs than ours. 

' The moon is but 240,000 miles distant, and 
the telescope reduces this to 240, and even to 
30 miles. It is seen, too, not as we View ob- 


gether, they would produce meteuric stones. | limestone of Tennessee and Kentucky, and those | 
“Hie astrovomical speculations, though a mere | fertile regions were clothed with verdure long | 
theory, may well gain a hearing with that of the | before the waves of the Gulf had ceased to beat | 


chemists. | against the bloffs of Baton Rouge. 


Moon’s craters, but in some of our mountain | Cye, is very remarkable. yh 
ranges, there are circular valleys, not altogether | been bred smung the crags and precipices of 
One, for in- | Mountainous districts, there is something disa- 


DOESNT Crees aia SAR Zot RE: TRE INE apse - 


We seem to have no caverns, like the | 


unhke these wonderful chasms. 


| 


The appearance of this delta to a stranger's 
To persons who have 








stance among the Alps, is surrounded by a ridge | greeably monotonous in the flat surface of this | 
of mountains, broken with several gaps, through | Country. Tt is as level as the ocean in a calm, | 


two of which a river runs. 
member, that the moun is subject to none of these | 


| meteorological changes that affect the earth so | Baton Rouge. 


powerluily. There, is neither rain, snow, not | 
hail nor frost. ‘These have so marked the earth's | 
surface, that the traveller cannot believe that 
anything less forcible than the earthquake’s arm 
has done this wok. By the influence of these, 
the rocks are rent and the mountains ciumbled. 
Now let us imagine that rain had fallen on the 
moon. Then these craters would have been | 
lakes ; the rocky cliffs about them, worn by the | 
influence of water and of fiost, and washed by 
the waves et their base, would have fallen into 
the lake. Gorges would have been cleft in the 
wall, through which streams would flow: and 
at last, the lake filled up with fallen and crumb- 
led rocks, would have become dry Jand. Thus, 
we have an Alpine valley. And transforma- 
tions as wonderful, have, no doubt, been effected 
on the earth’s surface, during the long ages that | 
have rolled away, since Creation. 

The substance from some of these caverns ap- 
pears to have been liquid, as it flows down the 
valleys and fails to ascend the mountains. It is 
singular that the action of the disturbing forces 
beneath the surface of the moon, seems to have 
diminished since the early ages of that body. 
We trace the ages of veins of rock as geologists 
do on earth, by observing which vein cuts through 
the other—the latest, of course, is the one which 
cuts its way through the oldest; and thus the 
astronomer may travel over the map of the 
Muon, and tell the comparative age of each great 
convulsion, x 

The disturbing forces were once far more 
powerful in the earth than now. We know 
that, in the early ages,mountains thrast up their 
heads from the bottom of the sea,and that whole 
beds of shell-fish are found in a fossil state upon 
the loftiest summits. Once, nothing could ex- 
ist in an organic state; then vegetables and ani- 
mals, under the guidance of instinct, could live, 
and when the course of nature had become, in 
wick regular, man was placed in the world, 

ut science proves that this was only after a long 
series of ages,of which the mind can hardly con- 
ceive. And through such a series of changes, 
the Moon may be passing before it becomes fit 
for the residence of man. 

No signs of vegetable or animal |ife have been 
found in the Moon, no cities, no forests, cross 
the bright bands that extend over its surface, 
and if there is life, it must be of a‘different kind 





¥ with them, though to a greater extent, the pow- | {fom ours, as there is no moisture to support] is necessary for them to have very commodious 
er of generating and emitting light; but liablein |": . : é houses. A peculiarity of our planters’ houses, 

4H process of time to Jose the power entirely, It isa hard thing to look into the counsels of | and, by-the-by, a great advantage they have 
as has been the case with some of the plan- | ‘e Almighty, and trace His purposes. But we | over the houses of our farmers at the North, is 
one . |may well believe that the Mvon is in a state of | the continuous gallery which runs round the four 


preparation; like that through which our planet 
passed before it became the abode of reasoning 
men. The disturbing forces are loosing their 
power, and Order seems to be taking the place 
of Chaos. The Moon may be a young world, 
which will one day befiiled with life, and with 
those things necessary to sustain life, 

_ Animals endowed with pure instinct, can ex- 
ist where men, with reason and free will, could 
not exist. Even now, the instinct of dumb 


earth, and helps to confirm or weaken the theo- | creatures warns them of the approaching earth- | from the house to the ri 
| ries of geologists. The surfaces of all the plan- | quake or eruption, and they fly toa place of| road, and are sewed a + 5g — 
ets,” Which we are acquainted, are irregular | safety, while man remains to perish. In the shrubbery. The walks are hedged with jessa- 


earlier stage» of a planet's formation, the exis- 
tence of man would be a contradiction. In some 
parts of the world, at the present time, civiliza- 
tion is impossible, because the labors of years 
are swept away by the desolating forces of a 
single night, Bat these are exceptions, and, in 
general, the earth has become the fitting and the 
peaceful home of man. The earthquake’s force 
is abated, the marsh ceases to breathe vut its 


Now we must re-| and the eye is not relieved by a single eminence | 


from the Passes of the Balize to the bluffs of | 
At this place the land rises to | 
the height of fiom sixty to eighty feet above the | 
river, and the inhabitants call it the Highlands. | 
There is not-a single pebble in all the delta, not | 
even a gravel stone as large as a pepper-corn. 

We use the word delta in the usual accepta- 
tion of that word, including the formation em- 
braced by the two most remote outlets of the 
Mississippi : the Passe al’ Outre and the Hatch- 
afalaya river or bayou. 





{From the New Orleans Delta.] 
SUGAR COAST OF THE MISSISSPPI. 


We saw in the space of one hundred miles we 
travelled, more agricultural wealth than can be 
seen in travelling five times that distance along 
any other stream or any other public highway 
in the world, We saw an almost uninterrupted 
cane field from New Orleans to Baton Rouge, of 
the average depth of two miles. Such a rich, 
luxuriant, nay, almost excessive crop of this 
most valuable product never befure burthened 
the allavian of the Mississippi. So sturdy, so 
thick tangled, and towering seemed the stalks 
that we envied not the poor negroes that had to 
cut them down. But still the happy blacks 
seemed to enjoy the fun; they ‘went at it’? with 
much more ardor than any other labor. Although 
the necessities of the crop demand almost inces- 
sant exertion, and allow no time for rest or re- 
creation, the negroes prefer it to any other em- 
ployment, and always look forward to the grind- 
ing season as a pleasant holiday. 

The beautiful light of green, the regular and 
uniform color and growth of the cane, extend- 
ing in an unbroken sea of verdure, as far as the 
eye can reach, aided no doubt, by the sweet as- 
suciations of the product, can render a cane field 
the most delghifal sight that can be opened to 
the view of him who has an eye for scenes of ru- 
ral and agricultural beauty. But the beauty of 
oar coast is not confined to the cane fields. 
Along the whole distance from New Orleans to 
Baton Rouge,there is a’ succession of elegant vil- 
Jas, most in the French and Italian style of ar- 
chitecture—many of them ona scale of great 
magnificence. Our planters always have laige 
families, and the Creoles especially have large 
domestic circles, and living so much at home, it 


sides of the house, and which, especially in this 
climate, is a good substitute for the litile erampi- 
up, classically portentovs porches or porticoes 
which project from the centre of the houses at 
the North. These galleries constitute the most 
delightful part of the house, where, in the even- 
ing, the whole family can sit and enjoy the scene 
and the breeze, and where the litile ones can 
play all the day long, and during any weather. 

The yards in front of our planters’ houses run 


mines and little groves of myrtles and cedars, 
of arbor vite and arbor celi, with lines of roses 
and pomegranate bushes marking off the squares, 
and then a huge stalked banana plant and brist- 
ling cactus or Agave Americana, starting up and 
betraying Ur Vicinity to the tropies, Towering 
above all this various shrubbery are about some 
half a dozen wide spreading,lefty aud well shad- 


+ Completely encircling the whole 


weighed down with the burthen of their 





In a sermon which he 
reached at Newport, he presented an interest- 


cluog so many recollections 
ashington Allston, who was 


They roamed together 


termining their modes of thought and habits of 


and afterwards a brother-in-law of Allston, in a 
few years wandered, an inspired boy, over the 
same fields, and on the rocky coast listened to 
the roar and dashing of the waters of that ocean, 
which he was to describe with such effect in his 
noble poetry. Allston, Channing, and Dana. 
were thus connected in childhood. Io old age, 
they often visited, from their neighboring homes 
in Boston, these scenes of their earhest inspira- 


tion. Two of them, in the order of their ages, 


have gone to the world in whose atmosphere |, TxacHeERs will be employed who are distinguished 


they almost seemed to live while here among us. 
[R. W. Griswold. 





HINTS TO LADIES. 


Men of sense—I speak not of boys of eighteen to 
five-and-twenty, during their age of detestability— 
men who are worth the trouble of falling in love 
with, and the fuss and inconvenience of being mar- 
ried to, and to whom one might, after some inward 
conflicts, and a course, perhaps, of fasting and self. 
hanpiliation, submit to fulfil those ill-contrived vows 
of obedience which are exacted at the altar—such 
men want not dolls for their companions; and wo- 
men who would suit sach men are jast as capable of 
loving fervently, deeply, as the Ringlettina, full of 
song and sentiment, who cannot walk—cannot rise 
in the morning—caognot tie her bonnet-strings—faints 
if she has to lace her boots—never in her life bruch- 
ed out her beautiful hair—would not, for the world, | 
prick her delicate finger with plain sewing, but who 
can work harder than a factory girl upon a lamb’s- 


wool shepherdess—dance like a dervise at Almack’s | Rostoa, that he has now opened in the above Hall for 
—ride like a fox-hanter—and, whilst every breath | the purpose of giving instruction in the most admired 


of air gives her cold in her father's gloomy coantry- 
house, and she cannot think how people can endure 
this climate, she can go to dinner-parties in Februa- 
ry and March, with an inch of sleeve and half-a- 
quarter of bodige. [Mrs. Thompson. 


Menpenssonn, THE Composer. The German 
journals piresery interesting particulars relative 
ta. tho a 8 am he eed. BMenduelecohkon 
Mendelssohn was brought up with a sister, a 

° 
himself married, about ten years ago, the daugh- 
These two fami- 
lies were inseparable. Mendelssohn, and his sis- 
ter, Fanny Haensel, formed but one soul. 
remarkable woman was herself a good composer, 
and directed the first steps of her brother in his 
musical career. About nine months ago, Fanny 
Haense! composed a symphony, the performance | 
of which she conducted herself. At the com-| 
mencement of the fifth part, Madame Haensel 
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same care as on a personal application, and with 
promptness. 
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dropped dead of an apoplectic fit. Since that 
time, M. Mendelssohn wandered about like a | 
shadow among the living. In a letter addressed | 
to his wife, he says, ‘‘Our commun soul has | 
taken her flight to heaven. 1 greatly fear I shall | 
shortly go to meet het, for Fanny always prom- | 
ised she would come and take me from this 
world, should she die before me.’? Two months 
after, Mendelssohn died of an apopletic fit. 
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REMOVAL. 








TT Subscribers have removed to the Spacious 


Warehouse, 
No. 168 WasHincTon-sTREET, 
nearly opposite their former stand, and will have con- 
stantly on band a large stock of 
CO'ITON GOODS, 
Shirtings, Sheeting, Tickings, Cambrics, Silecies, 
Checks, Denims, Drillings, Jeans, Batting, Wadding, 
Wick Yarn, Lamp Wicks. 
LINENS AND WOOLLENS, 


comprising Shirtings, Sheetings, Lawns, Linen Cam- 
brics and Handkerchiefs, Diapers, Damask Table Cov- 
ers, Crash Burlaps, Flannels, Cassimeres, Stuffs for 
Boys’ Clothes, Wool Frocking, Wool Wadding. 
Hosiery, GLoves, SHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 

For Women, Men, Boys and Girls; of Silk, Cotton 
Linen, Merino, Worsted and Woollen, 

KNITTING YARNS, 
Woollen, Worsted, Merino, Cottun and Linen, all co 
ors and qualities, 

LINEN AND COTTON THREADS, &c 


Marshall & Co.’s Patent Linen Thread, Linen Thread 
on Spools; Taylor’s, Geary’s, Coats’ & Findley’s 
Spool Cotton, White and Colored; Skein Cotton; 
Shoe Cotton; Sewing and Sadlers’ Silk and Twist, 
all colors; Marking and Ewbroidering Cotton; Linen 
Floss, &c., &c. 1 

SUNDRIES AND SMALL WARES. 


London Windsor Soap; London and American Pins; 
R. Hemming & Son’s genuine Needles and Knitting 
Pins; Warren & Baylis do; Buttons, in great variety ; 
Combs; ‘Tapes and Bobbins of all kinds; Galloons, 
Taffeta; Satin and Velvet Ribbons; Black and Colored 
Silk Braids and Cords; Curtain Tassels, Cords and 
Fringes; Furniture, Bedrick, Carpet, Quality, Flannel 
and other Bindings, &c., &e., &e. 

From ou Long experience in business, we flatter our- 
selves that we shall exhibit as good articles at as rea- 
sonable prices as any bouse in this city or the United 
States. 

Our friids and the public are invited to examine 
our stock by WHOLESALE in the CHAMBERS, at 
RETAIL on the LOWER FLOOR. 

SHOREY & CO. 


Boston, Dec. 25, 1847. lis2o 


NEW TRANSLATION OF THE EPISTLE 
TO THE ROMANS. A Translation of Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, with ao introcuction and nutes, 











Mr Fox’s Sermon at the Dedication of his Charch in 
Indiana Street—12 cents. Just received | 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 





Rev. Messrs. Barnard and Gray, for the Ministry 
at Large in Boston. [t is well suited for Vestry, and 
Social Meetings and for Sunday. Schools. 

: It contains 437 Hymns with a number of Chants, and 
is in durable binding for the very low price of 25 cents 
per copy. 

Published by S. G. SIMPKINS, Boston. 

nov istf 94 Washington street. 


Grandin Dudley & Blake, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
No, 238 Wasnincton STREET, 
Corner of Central Court, 
Boston, 























deadly miasma, the circle of perpetual snow is 


ed pecan trees, or perhaps the jagged twisted 
and unruly arms of that Spartan of the forest, 


dec4 lyos 


scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 


by Rev W. A. Whitwell, 16mo, 108 pages, 50 cuts; 
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“THE ORIGINAL STORE.” 


NO. 198 WASHINGTON STREET, 


I) be found at the Company’s W ’ 
and superintending the packing, &c., and 
ppy to have his friends call on him. 

7 OUR AIM I8 © 


Any person, by euclosing the money in a letter, in 
nce of a postmaster, and sending by mail, will 
ve the Teas carefully packed and forwarded, as di- 


Orders sent througl: express men answered with the 


An exclusive agent for the sale of our Teas, will be 


tion ts = Co. rere postage paid. 

e employ no Travelling Agents. 09 
“ *REDDING § CO., Proprietors. 
nov20 rlyos pf =. 





‘ igs 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
= now open for the reception of pupils. 
till 2. 
Ora Instruction, Likctrures, ApPparatus 
Mars AnD DiaGRaMs are combined with a systemat- 
ic course of study, from SELECT CLASS BOOKS, in all 
the Eng. Branches, in the Speaxkine of the Lan- 
GUAGES, in Drawine, Paintine, Music, Em- 
BZROIDERY and the various essentials to a thorough 
and accomplished female education. 
For Heauttu, Retreation, CARRIAGE AND 
DEPORTMENT, the pupils have free access to a GYM- 
wasium FOR Lapbies, and, if desired, to a select 
school for dancing. 
All regular scholars receive MEDALS yearly, inscribed 
with the branches excelled in, and a pirpLoma of quali- 
fications on leaving school. 


Hours 9 


in their several departments, as follows, viz. 
Miss Martha C. Jenks, Assistant Superintendent. 
Miss Maria Borghis, Needlework and Embroidery. 
Miss Rosa Garcia, on the Guitar, Piano and Voice. 
Professor Garcia, on the Harp, Piano and Voice. 
Miss Hall, (Wed. and Sat. P. M.) in Dancing. 
Mons. Auray, Prof. and Teacher .f French. 
Signor Lanza, Prof. and Teacher of Span. and Ital. 
German. 
OE. Linton, Orn amental Penmanship. 
B. F. Nutting, (Artist) Lecturer in Perspective. 
Drawing, Painting and Pei spective? 
B. F. Baker, Prof. and Teacher of Choral Singing 
Prof. Sullivan, in the newly invented ‘*Lap1Fs’ 
DRAWILNG-Room CaLisTHENics,”’ for Health, Grace 
and Elegance of Deportment. : 
Further particulars, terms, and References given at 
the Schoo! rooms, No. 339 Washington st. 
F. L. CAPEN, Principal. 


lisos6m 


sept25 


DS cla AND THE CALISTHENIC EXER 
CISES, Minervaa Hall, 339 Washington street 
MR. SULLIVAN, Professor of Dancing and Calisthe- 
nics. just arrived in this city from London and Paris 
respectfully announces to the Ladies and Gentleman of 





and fashionable Dances which he has acquired from the 
eminent Professors, Mons. E. Coulon and Cellarius, in 

Afternoon Classes for Young Ladies, at 3 and 5 
o’clock on Mondays and ‘I hursdays. 

Evening Classes for Young Gentlemen, at 8, same 
Evening, for lessons in the Polka, Redowa, Mazurka 
Waltzes, Deux Temps and Cing Temps Waltz, also, 
in plain Waltzing, Gallopades and new Cotillions, &c. 

A Class for Calisthenic Exercises on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, at three o’clock. Mr. 8. will have the 
honor ot introducing the newly invented Calisthenic 
chest expander, which is acknowledged to be the best 
instrument yet invented for expanding the chest, im- 
proving the carriage and strengthening the frame. La- 
dies interested in these exercises, will please call at the 
above hours, when Mr. 8. will be happy to explain to 
them, the use of the instruments 

Private Families attended at their residence, if pre- 


Schools and Classes in the neighboring towns also 


For terms, references, &c., apply to Mr. 8. at the 





REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
Newty Srereotryreep Epition. The sub 


nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 
They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 
Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in ase, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 
The additions cave been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 
It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 
The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray ;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev.Dr. Dewey; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr, Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich,Sherburne,Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. IF; Pevtinad, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N.Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Hl; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 
We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward as their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 
JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
o24 tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 








GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 


REDERICK A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 
Darwin Chaflin’s,) has taken the new Granite 
Store, 263 Washington St., third door north of Win- 
ter st., where may be found the r1cwest and BEST as- 
sortment of GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS in the city. : 
He has made arrangements to receive from Paris 
the best and newest style ot CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
c., as soon as they are out, and will receive by 
the English Steamers many desirable Goods every 
fortnight through the Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
He respectfully requests his friends and the public to 
visit his store, where they wil! be attentively receiv- 
ed, and his Goods shown with much pleasure. 





tensive variety, are for sale chiefly at greatly reduced 
prices, at JAMES LORING’S Bookstore, 182 Wash- 
ington street. Also, a great variety of Theological and 
Miscellaneous Works at a great discount. 





WV -R. WATERSTON’S DEDICATION SER- 

MON. ‘The True Position of the Church, in re- 
lation to the Age. A Discourse delivered at the De«i- 
cation of the Chorch of the Saviour, Nov. 20, 1847—by 


the Pastor, R. C. Waterston. Price 124 cents. Just 
published by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
dec25 is3t 111 Washington st. 








Bh ry, BOOKS. A large assortment of Juve- 
nile Books. For sale at low prices at SIMP- 


man 
THOSE ARISING FK@M IMMORALITY, 


Ps her practice, which from her 
15 too generally known to require 
00 remedies are entirely vegetable, and her method of treat- 
25 ment and curing, different from a 

She has many advantages over 
many of her 


from Earope, where they are raised and gathered ex- 
pressly for her, and with which shé is enabled to cure 
many diseases which have baffled the skill ot some of 
the most talented and eminent physicians in the country. 
Persons residing at a distance from 

not make it convenient to consult Mrs Mott personally, 
can doso by letter—(directed as above,) explaining 
tole case fully, and receive her answer by returu of 
mail. 


ferent expresses 
States. 


will be promply attended to. 


prepared to receive proposals for lusurances on 
ae” are > ng or on unexceptionable cases to grant| | nd I feel tha, 
policies without reference to the Board of Directors in| 'n; a t our comminit under much 

Lo ligation to‘ the Committee = or me _ 


and accumulated profits 
years standing. 


paying interest. 


Fine ala tikpuandy aeanaet lia 

patients and ic t she ma: 

at all times be found at A puae! 

NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 
Opposite Lynde street, Boston, Mass. 

where she will attend to all diseases incident to the hu- 





+» in mon, women and children, EXCEPT 


Mrs. Morr has had t experience and success in 
ha location in Boston is 


comment. Her 


other practitioner. 
, as she receives 


ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND 
ESSENTIAL OILS, 


» who can- 


DANIELL & CQ., 
' 201 Washington Street. 


FAV NG received the most part of our Stock k for. 


FALL SALES, 


~ _— now prepared to offer, at WHOLESALE an 


La 
sneTaes ASSORTMENT OF GOODS, 
al Viz.— 


THIBET CLOTHS, 
SILKS, LINENS, SHAWLS, 


——-AND— 


ALEPINEs, 


_ Laces and Embroideries, 


QUILTS, BLANKETS 


COTTONS, F LANNELS, 
Housekeeping Articles. 


—AND— 
MOURNING GOODS. 
Our Stock is already v 


. la .d 
to it on the arrival of ever ug Saretedoang 
Every article is marked ata SMALL PROFIT, and at 


ONE PRICE! 


DANIELL & CO. 
sept25 f No 201 Washington st. 





Mepicines forwarded in perfect safety, by the dif- 
from Boston, to all parte of the United 


§G-Letrens must in all cases be post paid, and they 
ly je 





Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


the Albion Company tor Boston and vicinit » are | 
ives, 


ion. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 
Perfect Security, eciving from a large 
a business o' 


over FORTY 


. 


Premiums may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 


America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in casH. 
NNo charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part, 
Medical Examiners—J.B,S. Jackson, M.D., J. 
Mason Warren, M. D. 
Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 

WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 

SAML, PAGE, § for Boston and vicinity. 
ag21 ostf 








ORGANS 


F any size, and of a perfection of mechanism and 

tone, UNSURPASSED by any built in this country, 
furnished at short notice and upon the most LIBERAL 
terms. 
We refer, with others, to the celebrated Organ in 
Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Boston. Professioual re- 
ference of the FiRST authority. 

SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 

47 & 49 Causeway street, Boston. 


myl osly 





DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 


-AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. Secretary, 
AT 
CROSBY & NICHOLS 

118 Washington street, Boston. 
C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. janl7 


ther ngpy BELLS. The Subscribe:s continue to 
cast 


CHURCH BELLS, 


of any weight required, on the most favorable terms. 
Also— Manufacture in great variety, 


CHANDELIERS, 


suitable for Churches and other public buildings, SoLaR 

Lamps, CANDELABRA and GIRANDOLEs. 

Orders left at the F > on Causeway street or 

Store No. 24 Commercial street, will be promptly at- 

tended to. HENRY N. HOOPER & CO. 
myl isStosly 

















REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 


of the Cheshire Pastoral Asso: iation. 
tim. 


Collection of Hymns for the Soci 
Somapeation. The hi 

‘stowed upon it by those by whwn: it has been examin. 
el, and who are qualified oie of its value. 


INSTITUTED IN 1805. ian Hymns’ 18 held 


i ees uadersigned having been appointed Agents to | “wing: 


emo napome i 
id up capital | | vauty and interest of i ey a 
id up cap f rave ae worship. I find in your: 


: vest tnat I nave ever seen. The selection is made with 
nually. at 
When the insurance is for the whole term of Life,| vides some fitting strain of sacrec poe every oc- 
«:tsion and subject. The number of hymns is large, but 
é me think none too large; and it ig surprising how few 
The insured participate aT ONCE in ALL the profits | ;~or ones there are among so many.’ 

of the business both in Earope and 
ian Hymns’ into their 


URISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AN 
VATE WORSHIP, Compiled by a Geemians 
Ninth Edi 


‘The publishers respectfully ask te ntion to this ne 
ies of the Unitaria 


ghest comm © ndations have been 


As aa evidence of the egtimat.on 14 which the ‘ Chris- 


» We are permitted to give the fol- 

from a letter be Rev. Dr. Franci of Cam- 
J . 

I have looked ‘ook with grea satisfac- 


Cheshire ‘Pastoral 


for the very contribution to the 


valuable 


many 
should hardly have dupested inte? ugttaras a 


reat good taste, and witn a ‘udgment that happily pro- 
for 


The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
Churches :— 

Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hinghass, Mass 














» Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Seciety, Dublin, N. H 
Rev Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Kiev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
» Pomfret, Vt. 
Iter. C. Bradiord’s: Bridges 

ev. C, ord’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambria » Mass 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 
a ae ates, Boston. 

} blo ivinity Se i 

Rev Mr Fosdick’s, + Reson per 
ao: " Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 

oun; Pleasant Con tional Church, Ro: 
Rev Mr Lord’s, Slileeckic, Wisconsin. ve 
te a " bere See 

v A. B. Muzzey’s, Cambrid . 
Rev B. Frost’s, Concord, Mase. ~ 
Rev Mr Bates, of Stow, Mass. 
Rev Alonzo Hill, Worcester, Mass. 
Societics about furnishing themselves with Hyme 


~ 











Books, ave ested ; 
rst Na requested to send to us for copies of 


examination. 
» Bridgeport, Conn. 
» Upton, Mass. 
Rev Mr Brigham, Taunton. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
325 lisostf 111 Washington st 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GRANITE BLOCK, 14 & 15 HOWARD STREET 
DR. B. T. PRESCOTT 


Would inform his friends and the public 
severally, that having increased his fa- 
cilities for manufacturing and inserting 














Mineral Teeth on gold plates, and secured the services 
of accomplished workmen in the several branches of 
Dentistry, is now enabled to afford whole or of 
sets, done in the very best manner, 
mueh lower rate than formerly. 


on fine gold, ata 


Particular attention paid to cleansing and filling Teeth 
with gold, thereby arresting the egitis of pe and 
rendering them useful for many years. Toothache cured 
in the majority of cases without extracting. Prices rea- 
sonable. All operations warranted to give complete 
satisfaction, or nopay. Please call and examine speci- 


mens. * 
STONE BUILDING, * 
14& 15 HOWARD STREET 


OPPOSITE PEMBERTON HOUSE, 


BOSTON. 





FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO 
WINTER STREET, 
ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 
augl4 uf 


NO. 22 








IANO FORTES. HALLET, CUMSTON & 
ALLEN, late HALLETT, DAVIS & CO., and 
successors to BROWN & HALLET, would inform 
their friends and the public, that they continue the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and vending Piano fortes at their 
OLD STAND, NO. 293 & 339 WASHINGTON ST, 
where friends and patrons of the old firm are invited to 





call 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
WILLIAM CUMSTON. 
: HENRY ALLEN. 
N.B. Henry Autres alone is authorized to use 


the name of the late firms of Hallet, Davis & Co. and 
Davis & Allen, in liquidation. As Mr. Davis the re- 
tiring and only partner of ours in those concerns, has 
seen fit to use for his own purposes, the name and style 
of our said late firm of Hallet, Davis & Co. to do busi- 
ness under, we feel called upon for our own protection 
to notify our friends and the public that the same Mr. 
HALLET who was partner with BROWN & HALLET, 
and whose name has always stood at the head of the 
concerns since, still remains with us—that we haye no 
interest in the new styled firm of Hallet, Davis & Co.-- 
and ask them to direct their favors, whether relating to 
old or new business, to our new firin of HALLET, 
CUMSTON & ALLEN, a@ the old stand, NO, 293 
WASHINGTON Si. 

RUSSELL HALLET, 

HENRY ALLEN. 

osly ap3 


ALUABLE RELIGIOUS LIBRARY,—compris- 
ing Jahn’s Jatroduction, de Hebrew Commmon- 
wealth, do Archeology, Cappe’s Summary, do Life of 
Christ, Lardner’s Works, 5 vols 4to, Leland on Reve- 
lation, New ‘Observations, Rosenmuf}a on New 
Testament, 5 vols, do Old Testament 4 vols,Campbell’s 
Four Gospels, South’s Isaiah, Scriptural Interpreter 
edited by Dr. Gannett and others, Religion of Natare, 
Tacker, Light of Nature, Stuart’s Complete Works, 
Paley’s Complete Works, Wardlaw on Unitarianism, 
Vindication of Unitarianism, Campbell’s Lectures, 
Smith’s Moral Sentiments, Coleridge’s Friend, — 
on the Passions, Carpenter’s Harmony, Spark’s 
says and Tracts, Taylor on the Atonement, Massillon’s 
Charges, Locke’s Common Place Family Bible, Ranke’s 
History of the Popes, Locke on the Epistle, Taylor on 
Romans, Strauss’ Life of Jesus, Voices of the Church in 
Reply to Strauss’, Dodd’s Common Place Family Bi- 
ble, Christian Examine: complete, Barnes’. Isaiah, 
Text Book of Ecclesiastical History, Rush’s Scripture 
Illustrations, &c., &c. For sale low b 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 





nov6 isStostf 
ROOKS’S WORKS, 20,000 copies sotp. Fam- 
ily Prayer Book, 14th edition. 
The Christian in his Closet, 2d ed. 12mo. 
The Daily Monitor, 8vo, pp. 374. 
The Parisian Linguist, Paris edition, price 62 cts. 
Elements of Ornithology, 400 plates, (new work,) 


12mo. 





The above published and for sale, wholesale and re- 
tail, by JAMES’ MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington 
street. lyeopis my8 





LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The History and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is ap- 
pended a Condensed Physical Geography of the Atlan- 
tic United States, and the whole Tmetcas Continent; 
second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of “Recallet. 
tions of the last Years in the Mississippi Valley,” - 
For sale at the office of the Christian Necinee 14 
Water street. ap] 
ERMONS OF CONSOLATION, 84 Edition, — 
WILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO. have just 
lished anew and beautiful edition of Sermons of 1 wa 
solation, by Rev F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D.—on fine 
paper and large type, 
price $1, 
my29 tf Corner of Washington and School ats. 


HE WILLIAMS FAMILY. ‘The Genealogical 
eS — of ~ ae Family, in anion, 
egant Portraits, 1 vol, Stephen Williams, M. 

This highly interesting book i 























KINS’S, Book and Stationery Store, 94 Washington 
street. ; 


book, is j ished and is 
for sale at the Office o oticaden Iegi » No. 22 
| Street,—up stairs. decil 


bound in handsome English eloth; 


N.B. Waving furnished his apartments with gas 
lights, Dr. Prescorr is able to attend to any pm 
tions in Dentistry’in the evening. uf myl 


Dr. 8. ‘Stocking,--Surgeon Dentist. 


ae. in possess‘on of every valuable improvement 
in the art of manufactoring and setting the mineral 
teeth—whether it be the result of French, English, or 
American ingenuity—has made such extensive arrange- 
ments, as to able in fatare, toafford them, of a better 
quality, and on better terms, than can be had at any oth- 
er dental establishment. Having a Laboratory of his 
own, for the manufacture of the block werk, carved with 
false gums, he is prepared, with all the requisite facili- 
ties, to offer whole and half gets, and cases of a less 
number of teeth, confined by atmospheric pressure or 
otherwise. That will not only B® imuch easier to be 
worn, but will give to the mouth and hps a more natu- 
ral external form, especially where much shrinking of 
the gum has taken place. is style of work has now 
been sufficiently tested to estabiish its superiority over 
single Teeth, in combining strength, beauty, and per- 
feet adaptation. The public may rest assured that the 
ald used at this office, in mounting teeth, will not be of 
less fineness than 21 carots, which is nearly one quarter 
finer than is generally used by Dentists. This will 
make it impossible for the plate, or solder, either to 
change its color, or produce an unpleasant taste. And, 
furthermore! if, after wearing the Teeth six months, 
they are found not to answer the purpose for which they 
were made, and do not give pe~fect satisfaction, if then 
returned, the woney will be refunded. Especial atten- 
tion will be given to all other branches of the profession, 
such as filling with gold, price $1; cleansing, setting on 
pivot, extracting, and killing nerves withont pain by the 
use of Letheon, regulating, &c. The public are invited 
to call and examine specimens of work. 4 
OFFICE, NO. 266 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, Boston. 
jy31~ ; Git 








RAMINGHAM ACADEMY, This Institution is 
at present under the charge of Mr. J. A. Hastings, 
assisted by able and a ageryp Bes eosnacen 
Instruction is given ina branches preparat 
for College or ot mel ng 
The year is divided into four ternis, Satori the 
first Tuesday in September, December, March and June. 
Tuitiof is 4 00 for English branch—$5 50 for those 
who attend to the languages. Board can be obtained 
in the same family with the Preceptor for $2 50 per 
w including washing, &c. The location is pleas- 
ant, possessing every advantage of situation which 
could petty be desired, and every exertion will be 
— aie ite improvement of the pupil both in and out 
of ° 


REFERENCES.—Maj. Benj. Wheeler, Framingham, 
Hon. Josiah Adams, do, Rev. Chas. Train, do, Hon. 
Samuel Greele, Boston, Rev. Ralph Sanger, Dover, 
Col. Moses Edgell, Fram'ngham, Rey. Wm. Barry, do, 
Simon Whitney, do, Rev. Increase N: Tarbox, do, 
Trustees. os3m . oct30 





Houses for Sale or To Let. 


Fo Sale or To Let, in Old Cambridge, two new and 
modern built Dwelling Houses, eligibly situated on 
ae st., about three minutes walk from the Colleges. 
Each house contains 12 rooms, with every convenience 
for genteel families, with a fine Garden attached to the 
same, with Fruit Trees, Currant Bushes and Shrubbery, 
. They are well supplied with the best of water.— 
Coaches run to and from the city every ten minutes. A 
large ion of the purchase money can remain for a 

ng time. Bank or Railroad Stock would be taken in 


, iculars inquire of JOSEPH CUT 
Pg fe a7'Court st., Boston, or of ROYAL RICH 
ARDSON, on the premises. jy3 





MIUM GOODS. The subscriber having pur- 
chased the “SUPERB” ASSORTMENT OF 


- SOLAR LAMPS AND CHANDLIERS, 
GIRANDOLES AND CANDELABRA. 


cent hibited at the M ics’ Fair, now offer 
Wea fee sale at his sore, 29 ‘TREM ONT ROW 








ne 
















































